

















EDUCATION IS FINDING THAT PUBLIC RELA- 
tions is a top policy matter requiring careful con- 
sideration and direction. Whether a college wills 
it or not, almost its every act affects some segment 
of the public and can make friends or alienate 
them. 

Expanded enrollments not only have posed 
problems of housing and instruction but also touch 
the very source of relations with students, parents, 
secondary school officials, alumni and other influ- 
ential friends. In a time when the colleges cannot 
admit every qualified student the admissions 
policy deserves not only the attention of the of- 
ficers who normally handle applications but also 
the counsel of public relations officers as well. 
It should be remembered that there are kind ways 
to say “no.” e 

Colleges in common with all other business 
organizations—and the college is a business or- 
ganization—have felt the pinch of inflation. It 
shows itself in the requirements for funds for 
teachers’ salaries, construction and maintenance, 
food and supplies. Rare, indeed, is the college 
that has increased its costs to the students in pro- 
portion to the demands upon its own treasury. 
Equally rare is the state supported college that 
gets as large a share of the tax dollar as it did a 
couple of generations ago. Yet the colleges as a 
group have failed to keep their financial problems 
before the people in a manner as effective as, for 
example, have certain labor groups or railroads. 

Individual colleges have explained their needs 
over and over, but on the whole there is a general 
impression that education is having a prosperous, 
profit-making time because of the revenue from 
G.I. students. Actually, today some institutions 
are faced with their first or their biggest deficit. 

In a public relations way, the colleges have first 
the responsibility of developing an appreciation 
for what they are doing and then of converting 
that appreciation into support. More than tax and 
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tuition dollars is needed. Gifts, grants and be- 
quests in larger amounts than ever before are 
required if higher education is to measure up to 
the demands upon it. 


Another matter calling for public relations 
counsel is tax exemption for education. Some com- 
munities in which colleges are located, also feeling 
the inflation pinch, are seeking to place income 
producing college properties on the tax rolls. 
Others are asking for outright payments, or sub- 
sidies. Unquestionably, these requests must be 
considered on their merits. Whatever action is 
taken the public should be informed of the insti- 
tution’s point of view, and explanations should 
be planned so as to hold, not lose, the good will of 
the community. The story of service must be told 
and retold now more than ever. 

Education’s basic objectives and services are 
designed, of course, in the public interest. Every 
educational officer should be alert as to how his 
department, and the entire college, may most ade- 
quately serve these increasing numbers of students 
on the campus and the adults who might be bene- 
fited by the college’s offerings. 

Educators must recognize that public relations 
calls for special attention every bit as much as do 
the expansion of the curriculum, the recruitment 
of the faculty, and the development of the plant. 
In fact, since these, too, are frequently matters of 
public concern they have their public relations 
implications. 

Public relations, as a policy matter, is headed by 
the president. But he cannot do all that is re- 
quired for good relationships with many publics. 
He must have the aid of other executive officers, 
the faculty, alumni, students and all who are in- 
terested in the advancement of the college. And 
all these need professional counsel, based on sound 
principles. Not just the single institution but 
higher education as a unit needs a well organized 
public relations program—and how, and now! 
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ADMINISTRATION OF Cxdowmcenl Sunde 


THE PRIMARY OBJECTIVE OF THE 
portfolio of a charitable trust is the 
generation of adequate income to ful- 
fill its peculiar needs and, at the same 
time, to protect the principal. 
Although adequate income is of 
major importance, the opportunity for 
capital appreciation must not be neg- 
lected. It is the purpose of this article 
to indicate how an endowed institu- 
tion may satisfactorily meet the pri- 
mary requirement of income and the 
secondary requirement of internal 
growth through capital appreciation. 


INVESTMENT PHILOSOPHY 


Endowment funds for charitable in- 
stitutions with perpetual charters place 
upon the investment management pe- 
culiar responsibilities that call for a 
clear-cut philosophy for investing such 
funds. In most cases we are dealing 
with the intent of donors who are 
deceased and who conceived of their 
funds performing a service throughout 
all time. 

This perpetuity concept places upon 
the investor a charge faithfully to pro- 
tect the principal. It equally calls for 
adequate income to carry on the de- 
sire of the benefactor. These are seem- 
ingly contradictory charges. They cer- 
tainly point clearly to the danger of 
short-time cyclical investing where 
quick and often immature judgment 
must be made. The program for han- 
dling such funds must be clear, con- 
cise and not subject to temporary, psy- 
chological and personal equations. 

Funds of an endowed institution 
fall generally into two classifications: 
those permitting the use of both in- 
come and principal, and those per- 
mitting the use of income only. Those 
in which income alone may be spent 
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should be so managed as to provide 
a constant flow of income to meet 
normal recurring expenses, such as sal- 
aries, continuing research activities, 
scholarships and fellowship aid. Since 
liquidity is not important, these funds 
may contain a large portion of long- 
term investments, including real es- 
tate. These investments generally offer 
a higher yield than short-term com- 
mitments and in many cases form the 
most important segment of the invest- 
ment accounts. 

The other type of fund calls for a 
high degree of liquidity. Usually it is 
to be spent in the near future. An ex- 
ample would be a fund for the near- 
term construction of a building. Since 
investments in this fund are tem- 
porary, they should be in securities 
subject to the least possible price fluc- 
tuations in order to prevent capital 





loss upon liquidation. Securities most 
appropriate for this type of investing 
are short-term government obligations, 
of prime commercial paper, which 
yield some income and, at the same 
time, give maximum protection of 
principal. 

When specific recurring needs must 
be met and, at the same time, non- 
recurring expenditures must be 
financed, we find a combination of the 
foregoing types of funds. For exam- 
ple, the income may be used to carry 
on a continuing research activity, and 
a part of the principal may be re- 
quired to erect a building or to obtain 


special equipment. This fund is a 
variation of the first two and should 
be so constituted as to provide suffi- 
cient liquidity to meet anticipated dis- 
bursements and, at the same time, to 
allow enough income to satisfy the 
normal activities of the particular 
project. 

The amount of principal not needed 
for expenditures may be diversified in 
long-term bonds, stocks and real estate 
in order to secure maximum income. 
Short-term governments and prime 
commercial paper are appropriate out- 
lets for portions of the principal that 
are to be liquidated over the short run. 


LIMITATION ON INVESTMENT 


Many restrictions limit prudent 
judgment in handling endowment 
funds. The donor, zealous in his desire 
to protect his benefaction, places spe- 
cific restrictions as to the use of prin- 
cipal and, in many instances, as to the 
type of investment. Many funds have 
been designated for investment in spe- 
cific securities, and in some cases sale 
of the original asset has been for- 
bidden forever. These are limitations 
that may very well force investment 
management to sit by and watch the 
funds disintegrate and the purpose, 
for which the funds were given, 
thwarted. 

No man is qualified to lay down 
a “frozen” program for all time. Fu- 
ture events cannot be anticipated, and 
those who handle charitable endow- 
ments should do everything they can 
to enlighten possible donors as to the 
hazard created by such restrictions. 
The first step in this enlightenment is 
made when investment management 
inspires confidence in its prudent judg- 
ment in investing funds. Limitations 
and restrictions show lack of confi- 
dence in the trustee. 

Until fairly recently many state laws 
restricted the investments of trust in- 
stitutions to such securities as real 








estate mortgages, United States gov- 
ernments, high grade municipals, real 
estate and first mortgage corporate 
bonds. Recently, however, there has 
been a trend toward vesting trustees 
with considerable investment discre- 
tion. In 1945, for example, Illinois 
passed a Prudent Man Act which 
modifies previous restrictions. The 
new law abolishes former limitations 
and substitutes therefor only the obli- 
gation that the trustees “shall exercise 
the judgment and care under the cir- 
cumstances then prevailing which men 
of prudence, discretion and intelli- 
gence exercise in the management of 
their own affairs.” As a result, quality 
common stocks and real estate com- 
mitments may now be purchased by 
Illinois trust investors. 


NEED ENABLING LEGISLATION 


This Illinois statute, typifying the 
current attitude of many states in con- 
nection with the handling of trust 
investments, gives many fiduciaries a 
treer hand in managing their port- 
folios and has resulted in more favor- 
able yields for endowment funds. 
Those investment managers who are 
not now receiving the benefit of such 
legislation should take an active inter- 
est in obtaining its passage. 

The size of individual endowment 
funds also limits the possibility of ob- 
taining proper diversification and 
therefore maximum income. A fund 
of only a few thousand dollars is likely 
to be invested entirely in bonds be- 
cause it is too small to diversify. With- 
out proper diversification the holding 
of common stocks and real estate in- 
volves excessive risk of principal. A 
larger fund, however, may be diversi- 
fied in stocks, bonds and real estate 
with a minimum increase of risk and 
with a higher return than is possible 
in the smaller one. Thus, the advan- 
tages of a larger fund for investment 
purposes make it highly desirable 
wherever possible to merge or to con- 
solidate smaller funds into a common 
group. Donors of perpetual endow- 
ment funds should always be encour- 
aged to permit the commingling of 
funds. 

Although widely debated, no com- 
pletely satisfactory and equitable an- 
swer to the problem of merging funds 
has been given. There is no way that 
funds can be merged and then sep- 
arated without, to a greater or lesser 
degree, penalizing the funds which are 
left in the merger or the one which 
is removed. 


a 


For example, the withdrawal of a 
fund from a merged pool at a time 
when the fund shows a large unreal- 
ized capital gain raises a problem as 
to the computation of the amount 
to which the fund is entitled. To 
appraise the merged group and to al- 
low the withdrawn fund to obtain its 
share of market value would be to per- 
mit the fund to share fully in a gain 
most of which will never be realized, 
whereas to permit the withdrawal of 
the fund on a book value basis is un- 
fair since no portion of the gain will 
be secured. If withdrawal is contem- 
plated at a time when the merged 
fund shows an unrealized loss, the re- 
verse situation is encountered, which 
is equally unfair to the opposing inter- 
ests. Withdrawal also raises the ques- 
tion as to which assets are to be sold, 
and there is a tendency for the fund 
manager to sell the most liquid items 
in the merged pool. 


WHEN MERGING FUNDS 


The fairest policy, therefore, is to 
merge only those funds the principal 
of which is never to be withdrawn. 
Even here the basis upon which the 
fund is placed in the merged group 
must be carefully determined and con- 
stantly applied. It seems wise when 
merging funds that they should be 
put into the merger on a market value 
basis as of the date they are to be 
included. 

Two questions must be asked: 
(1) “Is it prudent to place the assets 
of a particular fund in a merged group 
from the standpoint of a straight in- 
vestment” and (2) “From the stand- 
point of the merged fund will the 
inclusion of such an investment dissi- 
pate or harm the funds already in- 
cluded in the merger?” Good judg- 
ment requires that funds be merged 
only when the following conditions 
obtain: 

1. The market value of the merged 
pool must be substantially the same 
as the book value. Otherwise, the mer- 
ger may be consummated on the basis 
of a profit that may not be realized. 

2. It should be possible to invest 

the incoming funds to yield approxi- 
mately the same return as that of the 
merged pool. 
3. If the incoming fund is already 
invested the assets must be of suitable 
quality and price for a merged fund 
investment at the time of the consoli- 
dation. 

Investment restrictions may also be 
imposed on portfolio managers by the 





institution's board of trustees. These 
limitations may be with regard to a 
particular fund or in respect to general 
policy. These are not serious limita- 
tions as alterations in the terms re- 
main within the power of the board 
in perpetuity. 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

A charitable institution in manag- 
ing its investment portfolio can estab- 
lish its own investment department or 
rely upon outside investment counsel, 
The latter is an important tool for 
investment management, particularly 
for the small institution with a limited 
endowment which cannot afford to 
create a department organized to de- 
vote its entire time to research in 
investment problems. 

For the large charitable endowment 
portfolio, a specially organized invest- 
ment department will most effectively 
solve the problems that constantly 
arise. Such a department can be com- 
pletely objective in its decisions and 
is not swayed by the interests of other 
investors. However, for the large in- 
vestor, the published information from 
investment counselors is very valuable 
in bringing diversified points of view 
to bear upon investment judgment. 

The investment department should 
be responsible to the financial officer 
of the institution, with final review 
resting in a committee of the board 
of trustees. The function of the de- 
partment involves a continuous review 
of present holdings and of potential 
investment candidates, and of the 
many economic events affecting them. 
In order to perform this assignment 
properly there must be a keen alert- 
ness to the influences that may change 
the quality of the investments in the 
portfolio. 

Sources of information that may 
aid investment research include com- 
pany reports, financial newspapers, in- 
vestment services and brokers’ re- 
search studies. Investment services and 
brokers’ advice have statistical value 
and serve the purpose of presenting a 
number of points of view which are 
helpful in forming objective decisions. 

Personal contacts with company offi- 
cials may, at times, be of value but 
do not justify frequent field trips. In- 
formation received from this source 
is likely to be overly optimistic or 
pessimistic and weighted in favor of 
the particular view that management 
desires to convey. Management officials 
will certainly not divulge business se- 
crets and will seldom disclose any 
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information which is not daily circu- 
lated by their public relations depart- 
ment. 

Though different sources of infor- 
mation are regarded as desirable, an 
investment manager must relate these 
to the administration of a single plan 
designed to meet the institution's pe- 
culiar problems. Such a plan consist- 
ently followed for a period of years 
is superior to a haphazard program 
involving frequent switching from 
plan to plan. 

Action of the stock market is most 
difficult to forecast and, therefore, spe- 
cial consideration must be centered on 
the common stock account. Divergent 
advice is available at any given mo- 
ment, and prudent judgment must be 
focused by well conceived general 
policies and objectives. 

During the memorable period around 
April 1942 (when the stock market 
reached a low point) we received 
these contradictory forecasts: that the 
market was on the verge of a sustained 
upward trend; that the forecasters were 
wrong and the market would go 
down, and that at last we were on 
solid ground. 

In April 1946 (when the stock mar- 
ket reached a high point) we were 
advised: that the longer term pros- 
pects were encouraging; that Wall 
Street was bearish over the interme- 
diate outlook for prices; that higher 
stock prices were indicated over the 
near term; that the bull market would 
continue for most stocks; that the 
trend of stock prices was still up, and 
that the Dow-Jones Industrial Average 
would exceed 250. 

Various plans have been attempted 
as tools for investing charitable funds. 


FIXED OR STATIC PORTFOLIO 

Under the fixed or static portfolio 
principle no attempt is made to garner 
capital gains when available. A por- 
tion of the portfolio is merely in- 
vested in the best grade stocks at a 
given moment, and each issue is kept 
until some unfavorable sign reveals 
a decline in quality. Then the issue is 
replaced with another issue, which, in 
the opinion of the investment depart- 
ment Or investment counselor, assures 
a better security of principal. 

This method of investing over a 
long period of time is sure to result 
in a slow loss of principal as items 
are not sold until the bad news has 
been to some degree discounted, and 
the method makes no provision to take 
capital gains as an offset. 
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An investment philosophy based on 
the permanent holding of securities la- 
bors under the incorrect assumption 
that the “blue chips” of one era are 
the same as the “blue chips” of an- 
other era. 

This point is illustrated by the re- 
sults of a 1925 contest, which solicited 
several hundred large and small in- 
vestors to suggest an appropriate 
investment portfolio for a widow. The 
price action from 1925 to 1939 of 
the most popular common stocks se- 
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lected by the contestants was calcu- 
lated. This tabulation indicated that 
if one had distributed his capital 
equally among the ten most popular 
common stocks chosen in 1925, the 
value of his investments over the 
1925-1939 period would have depre- 
ciated 39 per cent. This loss in value 
was due mainly to the fact that six 
of these ten most popular common 
stocks were in the railroad field, an 
industry that showed a considerable 
change in character during this period. 
This example illustrates that it is the 
obligation of every trust investor to 
give frequent attention to every se- 
curity which he holds. 


JUDGMENT METHOD 


Using the judgment, or “short cy- 
cle,” method, the investor attempts to 
make his purchases at a low market 
level with a view of selling the port- 
folio near .the top and sitting in a 
bond or cash position until another 
low point in the market has been 
reached. 

This type of investor inevitably 
finds himself still bullish on the mar- 
ket after the peak has been passed 
but, on the other hand, he is certain 
of still lower earnings and stock prices 
at a time which later proves to have 
been the low point of the cycle. This 
method is employed widely by indi- 
viduals, and experience indicates that 
results are exceedingly poor. 


FORMULA PLAN INVESTING 


Under the heading of formula plan 
investing we place all of the attempts 


to utilize the equalizing principle, the 
variable stock-bond ratio principle, 
and the like. 

The equalizing plan is based on a 
constant stock-bond ratio. As the mar- 
ket rises, stocks are sold and the pro- 
ceeds held in cash or cash equivalent 
bonds to keep a constant relationship, 
marketwise. Conversely, as the market 
falls, stocks are purchased to reestab- 
lish the constant ratio between bonds 
and stocks. 

The superiority of the constant 
stock-bond ratio over judgment is 
demonstrated by a certain institutional 
fund of $1,000,000 which was oper- 
ated by an investment counselor. The 
fund was started in 1935 and was 
managed by judgment until 1938, and 
thereafter it has been operated under 
a constant stock-bond ratio. A com- 
parison is made between the opera- 
tion of the fund where purely judg- 
ment was used and where the opera- 
tion of the fund was under a constant 
stock-bond ratio. 

During the period in which judg- 
ment alone was used, the fund actu- 
ally decreased 10.85 per cent, whereas 
if the fund had been invested 60 per 
cent in cash and 40 per cent in the 
stocks comprising the Dow-Jones aver- 
ages, it would have increased 5.30 per 
cent. After July 1, 1938, the fund was 
invested 50 per cent in common equi- 
ties, and it was decided that sales and 
purchases would be made whenever 
the fund as a whole varied much from 
this percentage. By the end of 1946, 
the fund had increased 26.74 per cent, 
or nearly twice the results which 
would have been obtained had the 
fund been invested 60 per cent in 
cash and 40 per cent in stocks com- 
prising the Dow-Jones averages, the 
same measure as used in comparing 
the results during the “judgment pe- 
riod.” 

Many types of formula plans are 
in operation, some based on a con- 
stant percentage and some based on a_ 
variable ratio. Methods of choosing a 
median or mean point vary greatly 
among the various plans, but all, it is 
hoped, will serve as tools automati- 
cally to force action to sell some stocks 
in high markets and to purchase stocks 
in low markets. 

Most formula plans have been in 
operation only a few years, but con- 
siderable success appears to have been 
experienced. A certain college plan, 
which was based on a constant ratio 
for the period March 1, 1941, to Feb. 
1, 1947, gained 30 per cent for the 








fund compared with 19 per cent if 
the fund had been placed to the ex- 
tent of 40 per cent in the industrial 
Dow-Jones average and 60 per cent 
in cash. 

As opposed to the constant stock- 
bond ratio, a variable stock-bond ratio 
has been developed which provides 
that the percentage of stocks is low- 
ered as the market climbs and, con- 
versely, is increased as the market re- 
cedes. The exact points at which these 
changes are to be made are established 
at the inception of the plan. 

A college fund operated on a vari- 
able stock-bond ratio, using the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average, increased 
38.15 per cent from June 30, 1938, 
to Dec. 31, 1946. The Dow-Jones 
average for the same period increased 
32.4 per cent. Best comparisons were 
made in the early years when the mar- 
ket fluctuated in a narrow range. Re- 


sults of the plan became less favorable 
in later years as the market continued 
to rise and the stocks had all been 
sold on the scale up—some at much 
lower levels than later prevailed. 

Considerable success is reported in 
one fund where a variable stock-bond 
ratio is used based on an estimate of 
future earning power of the Dow- 
Jones stocks. The plan was adopted 
in 1938 and through 1946 showed a 
gain of about 70 per cent over the 
gain registered by the Dow-Jones In- 
dustrial Average. 

Formula plans, although arbitrary 
and far from perfect in their perform- 
ance, appear to have made a good 
record in the short time they have 
been in operation. It is our conviction 
that the type of plan, as such, is not 
so important as the fact that the exist- 
ence of a plan prompts impartial ac- 
tion by fund managers and trustees. 


INSULATION, REFLECTIVE TYPE 


CARL M. F. PETERSON 


Superintendent of Buildings and Power 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


THE USUAL “FILL” AND “BAT” TYPE 
of insulating materials used in school 
buildings is well known, and the rea- 
son why certain results are obtained 
is fairly well understood. 

The reflective type of insulation 
works on an entirely different prin- 
ciple and therefore must be used to 
take full advantage of this principle. 
With the use of reflective type insula- 
tion, we are enabled to reduce the 
heat transferred by radiation and con- 
vection, while with the fill type the 
heat loss is reduced by decreasing the 
conduction through the area that is 
filled. 

The ordinary uninsulated frame wal] 
made up of clapboards, sheathing 
paper, sheathing, two-by-four’s, plaster 
or wallboard has a heat loss of 
0.24 Btu./sq.ft./°F./hr. About 65 
per cent of this loss is transferred by 
radiation and the remainder by con- 
vection and conduction. , 

The laws governing these various 
methods of heat transfer are quite 
different, conduction varies as the 
temperature difference ( /\t), convec- 
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tion as (A\t)*/* and radiation as 
(T,4—T2*) 

Q conduction = A U (t;—t2) 

Q convection =A C (Art)*/4 

Q radiation = A 6 e (T;‘—T?*) 

Since the reflective type of insulat- 
ing material reduces the amount of 
radiant heat transferred across the 
space, let us examine the equation. 

Q radiation=A 6 e (T,*—T>*) 

A=area square feet, 6a constant, 

e = emissivity 
T,*=temperature rankine abso- 
lute to 4th power 

The term “e,” of emissivity, is a 
ratio of the ability of a surface to 
radiate compared to a “black body” at 
the same temperature. Ordinary build- 
ing materials have an emissivity e 
of about 0.9 while aluminum, such 
as used for insulation, e — 0.05; white 
paint, at room temperature, e = 0.9. 
However, white paint under solar con- 
dition, that is, exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun, e=0.1. 

This comparison shows that white 
is a good absorber at room tempera- 
ture and a good reflector of solar 





energy. Aluminum e = 0.05 means 
that it absorbs 5 per cent of the radi- 
ant heat and reflects 95 per cent, 

If one face of the air space in a 
frame construction were lined with 
aluminum the heat loss across this 
space by radiation would be only 5 
per cent of the previous radiation 
loss; however, the loss by convection 
would be essentially the same. If the 
sheet of aluminum were placed mid- 
way in the air space the loss by radia- 
tion would be roughly 5 per cent of 
the original or uninsulated value, but 
the loss by convection would be about 
half of the convection loss when the 
aluminum lined one face of the space 
and when no more material was used. 
Therefore, by cutting the air space in 
half and having the dividing sheet of 
low emissivity we have cut radiation 
loss to 5 per cent and convection loss 
to half the original. 

Other sheets may be installed in 
the space to get any desired heat loss, 
but it should be remembered that an 
air space must exist between each two 
sheets. Because the coefficient (c) 
in Q convection=Ac/\*/* varies ac- 
cording to direction of heat flow as 
well as position, it is necessary to 
take into consideration whether the 
surface is vertical, horizontal or at a 
15° angle, and whether heat flow is 
upward or downward. 

Consider a horizontal roof in the 
winter time; the heat flow would be 
upward, and a certain amount of re- 
flective insuiation would be needed 
to give a predetermined heat flow. 
The “c” coefficient of convection 
would be large in this case. In the 
summer, with the same amount of 
insulation, the heat flow would be 
downward, the coefficient of convec- 
tion small, and consequently the heat 
flow less. In other words, if a flat 
horizontal roof is calculated for win- 
ter conditions the insulation will be 
even of greater value during the sum- 
mer. 

This material adds no heat capacity 
to the structure and provides a good 
vapor barrier against the flow of water 
vapor. 

It might be well to outline briefly 
the approximate return on money in- 
vested for insulation amortizing overt 


a ten-year period. Return 
Storm windows.......... 34 per cent 
Roof insulation......... 23 per cent 
Wall insulation.......... 16 per cent 





From a talk given before a school con- 
struction clinic at Omaha, Neb. 
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SATISFACTORY Leber Kelston 


THE ROOT FACTOR IN MOST LABOR 
unrest is the resentment against un- 
fairness (real or fancied) on the part 


‘of management in the day to day 


handling of its relationships with 
workers. Good personnel practices on 
the campus are becoming more fre- 
quent as the importance of the prob- 
lem is realized. Nonetheless, many 
institutions still fail to put into prac- 
tice in their own employe relations 
the laudable principles taught in their 
own classrooms. 

Administrative practices compris- 
ing a good employe relations program 
should include: (1) selection; (2) 
compensation; (3) consideration; (4) 
participation; (5) information; (6) 
education; (7) supervision; (8) ne- 
gotiation, and (9) organization. Under 
these headings will be discussed ac- 
ceptable minimum standards for the 
college and university. 


SELECTION 


Recruiting is most effective if han- 
dled by a central employment office, 
with responsibility for preliminary se- 
lection and screening before referral 
to departments for final choice. 

Interviewing can be replaced by no 
other procedure. Sympathy and under- 
standing, plus realistic ability to ap- 
praise and evaluate, are necessary 
qualifications for this post. 

Tests and examinations can be used, 
especially in institutions equipped 
with academic testing facilities. Full 
use should be made of accepted tech- 
nics for determination of skills, per- 
sonality traits, accident proneness, and 
general aptitude. 

Physical examination should be a 
preemployment requirement for all 
types of work for the protection of 
both the employer and employe. The 
attitude of health service is important 
since the employe’s relations here may 
color his whole point of view as to 
his employer. 





From a paper presented at the conven- 
tion of the National Association of Edu- 
cational Buyers, 1948. 
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DONALD E. DICKASON 


Director of Nonacademic Personnel 
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COMPENSATION 


Position review, analysis and classi- 
fication are necessary. A vital first step 
in any personnel program is the estab- 
lishment of suitable job classifications 
in which are grouped separate posi- 
tions with generally common factors. 
The establishment of a classification 
scheme requires a careful review of 
existing positions, an analysis of du- 
ties and responsibilities required, and 
a sensible point of view toward 
grouping the separate positions into 
single classifications. 

Evaluation should follow. Once the 
classification system is set up, values 
must be established for each classifica- 
tion, and classifications with similar 
values should be placed in grade 
groups. 

Four major factors enter into the 
pricing of a job: preparation required 
for the job; personal qualifications re- 
quired to do the job; working condi- 
tions surrounding the job, and 
responsibilities required on the job. 

Numerous methods of comparison 
exist all the way from highly technical, 
numerical point factor breakdowns to 
a comparatively simple plan of rank- 
ing in order of relative importance 
with the key jobs or others being 
fitted into suitable openings. What- 
ever the first system used, final adjust- 
ment must be made to recognize local 
prevailing rates and supply and de- 
mand of available talents. 

Central control for consistency in 
compensation policies is especially im- 
portant in an institution with widely 
scattered and largely independent di- 
visions and departments in order to 
preserve equities throughout the en- 
tire institutional structure. 

Comstant review is necessary. 

Provisions for salary increases must 
be orderly, systematic and such as to 
ensure the proper recognition of 
ability, merit and length of service. 

Overtime pay for overtime work 
should be provided to meet generally 
prevailing practice. Options of pre- 
mium pay or straight-time pay may be 


supplemented by mutual agreement 
for equivalent time off at mutually 
convenient times in a great many in- 
stances. 

Promotions are an especially diffi- 
cult problem on a highly departmen- 
talized campus where the employing 
department is inclined to resist trans- 
fer to another department, even 
though such transfer means a promo- 
tion. A tactful, but firm policy is nec- 
essary here. 


CONSIDERATION 

Disability leave should be provided 
for all employes. The general average 
is two work weeks per year available 
for personal disability, occasionally 
supplemented by a third week which 
may be accumulated; also, occasion- 
ally usable when some other member 
of the family is sick. 

Occupational disability and work- 
men’s compensation are covered by 
most state laws. 

Retirement system is just as impor- 
tant for nonacademic as for academic 
staff but is provided in about half as 
many institutions. 

Group insurance for hospital-medi- 
cal care, life insurance, and the like 
has long been recognized as desirable 
by business; it is only beginning to 
be used by education. 

Vacations and holidays are a prob- 
lem. The most important factor here 
is that uniform policies apply through- 
out the institution. 

Health service provisions should be 
made for the college’s own protection, 
as well as for the welfare of its em- 
ployes. The college should provide 
preemployment examination, annual 
recheck, return-to-work examination 
following absence resulting from phys- 
ical disability, prompt emergency 
care for injuries or other disabilities, 
limited treatment of nonoccupational 
disability to the extent necessary to 
keep lost time and absenteeism to a 
minimum. It is generally provided 
most easily by student health service, 
but care must be used to avoid “insti- 
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tutional” stigma that employes fre- 
quently resent. 

Work schedules should provide a 
five-day week if possible; if that is not 
practical, at least a definite schedule 
should be applied fairly and impar- 
tially to all groups. 


INFORMATION 


What I am expected to do. What 
will I be paid for doing it? Both are 
taken for granted as desirable; both 
frequently not sufficiently clear to em- 
ployes, especially new ones. 

Policy and rules should be made 
clear. A statement setting forth insti- 
tutional policies on such matters as 
negotiation procedures, method of de- 
termining rates, hours, vacation, dis- 
ability benefits, leaves of absence, 
retirement benefits, death benefits, re- 


usually bring to light problem areas 
and point directions for constructive 
improvement. 


EDUCATION 


Too few colleges use their own 
educational facilities to improve the 
abilities of their employes. Excellent 
opportunities exist for registration in 
regular courses; for special evening 
classes (perhaps under extension aus- 
pices) for supervisory training; for 
courses in safety and first aid, and 
many other specialized subjects for 
which instruction is readily available, 
the teaching of which will provide 
more efficient service on the campus. 
Training courses should be without 
cost as long as they relate to employes’ 
work. Concessions in rates should be 
made for employes wishing to take 





ports of absence and overtime, griev- 
ances and seniority gives assurance to 
employes that all will be treated fairly 
and without special favor or discrimi- 
nation. 

Handbook for new employes is an- 
other long accepted industrial tool 
now being used effectively by a few 
colleges and universities. It should be 
used by many more. 


PARTICIPATION 


Employe councils or committees 
can do much to promote such things 
as suggestion plans, safer procedures, 
social programs, employe publications, 
recreational activities, and many other 
useful projects. Such a council should 
have a wide degree of independence, 
meeting with administration but not 
ruled by it. 

Employe publications help promote 
understanding and good will whether 
printed on glossy paper or mimeo- 
graphed on a single sheet. ; 

Opinion polls, setting forth frank 
questions with requests for frank an- 
swers, with no necessity for signature, 


courses not related to their employ- 
ment. 


SUPERVISION 


The greatest area of grievances is at 
the point at which supervisor and 
worker meet, with more grievances 
developing from acts of untrained su- 
pervision than from those of trouble- 
some workers. Training for new su- 
pervisors, as well as for old, is the 
prime responsibility of the employer. 
This should include technics in human 
relationships, analysis of work meth- 
ods, and ability to instruct employes. 

Participation as part of manage- 
ment to the extent that supervision is 
consulted and informed as to new 
developments affecting its ranks is 
important. 

Academic supervision over non- 
academic employes frequently creates 
special problems and complications 
that must be handled carefully. 


NEGOTIATION 


Collective bargaining is now a rec- 
ognized factor in business and eco- 





nomic life; there is no reason why it 
should not be similarly recognized on 
the campus. This is true in any na- 
ural group, whether or not organized 
in the form of a labor union. The 
employer has every right to insist on 
proof of majority status for represen- 
tation, to insist that the group be a 
harmonious whole with _ sufficient 
common factors to justify its existence 
as a bargaining group. The average 
business officer needs careful prepara- 
tion for collective bargaining sessions. 

Grievance procedures and arbitra- 
tion should be available. The means 
whereby problems can be reviewed at 
some point above the point of origin 
—step by step plans for review and, 
if necessary, for arbitration as the last 
step—give good insurance of orderly 
procedure. 


ORGANIZATION 


Statement of policy is the first step 
in the formation of any personnel pro- 
gram. Before any other steps are 
taken, the institution must think 
through the principles that it wishes 
to uphold and the steps it wishes to 
take to establish those principles. 
Policies should be developed only 
after free discussion at all levels and 
should be subjett to change as condi- 
tions change. 

Personnel department function is 
to relieve the department head of 
many of the annoying and often time- 
consuming details that subtract from 
his ability to concentrate on his own 
field of work. All employe relation- 
ships policies must apply to all non- 
academic employes if they are to be 
acceptable. Employment, salary ad- 
ministration, benefit policies, training, 
publication, negotiations and many 
other details must be coordinated and 
administered for the general welfare. 

To the employe, such a department 
should represent an assurance of equal 
rights and privileges for all. To the 
administrator and academic depart- 
ment head, it should be able to pro- 
vide advice as to procedure and policy, 
and information on working materials 
to improve the employer-employe re- 
lationships within the department, as 
well as a reliable source of qualified 
candidates for departmental needs. 

Personnel department authority has 
to deal with powerful employe organ- 
izations and may have to cope with 
interdepartmental frictions and com- 
petitions; it must, therefore, either 
have a considerable amount of inde- 
pendent authority or be able to count 
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on prompt and certain backing from 
top administration. LS 

Personnel program administration, 
whether in a large or a small institu- 
tion, should center in a single admin- 
istrative officer, even though the size 
of the institution may not justify the 
separation of personnel functions 
from other administrative duties. 

Personnel department organization 
will depend on the size of the employe 
body concerned and may be grouped 
in various combinations: (1) recruit- 
ing and employment; (2) tests and 
examination; (3) training; (4) job 
analysis, classification and evaluation; 
(5) employe rating; (6) salary and 
wage reviews, approval of salary 
changes, wage policy administration; 
(7) records and controls, pay rolls, 
vacations, disability benefits, turnover, 
absence, accident rates; (8) safety 
inspection and promotion, investiga- 
tion and adjustment of accident 
claims; (9) visiting nurse service; 
(10) editing of employe publication; 
(11) collective bargaining negotia- 
tion, settlement of grievances; (12) 
contacts with employe committees and 
councils, suggestion plans, recreational 
activities; (13) research and program 
development; (14) general adminis- 
trative direction; (15) secretarial and 
clerical assistance. 

A minimum personnel department 
consists of a personnel officer and his 
secretary. Ir may grow as program de- 
velops and employe load requires. 

Qualifications of a director of non- 
academic personnel should include: 

1. Experience in responsible direc- 
tion of a program of personnel admin- 
istration in business or industry. 

2. Experience in some sort of edu- 


7. The intuitive knowledge of 
when it is best to listen and when it 
is desirable to take the initiative in a 
discussion. 

8. A clear sense of justice and the 
mental attributes that enable him to 
analyze and discern clearly the facts of 
any situation. 

9. Mental flexibility that enables 
him to see more than one way of ac- 
complishing a desired result and as- 
sists him to revise or vary an approach 
that does not seem to be making suit- 
able progress. 

10. Absolute integrity, coupled 
with ability to see both sides of any 
question and to understand the mo- 
tives of those who take the side oppo- 
site to his own. 

An effective personnel program will 
return more than whatever it may 
cost. There are certain standards that 
are minimum which should be accept- 
able to a progressive college or uni- 
versity. Higher education cannot 
reasonably do less for its employes 
than do business and industry, and it 
should often do more. It must em- 
phasize the fundamentals of policy 
that are required to remove any justi- 


fication for the basic suspicion that 
the worker usually has for his boss. It 
should provide specific security pro- 
grams, sound salary administration, 
sound promotion policies, effective 
training for present jobs as well as 
future promotion, a strong sense of 
participation. Industry and education 
must follow similar paths in meeting 
the problem of employer-employe co- 
operation. 

Our age is the age of collectivism, 
when a group decision is predominant 
over the individual decision, and the 
individual, if not destroyed, is de- 
pleted and diminished. This is true in 
government and in politics, as well 
as in the areas of employer-employe 
relationships. The educational insti- 
tution must recognize the stern facts 
of this situation and be prepared to 
deal with them realistically, but in so 
doing it must not and cannot forget 
that the cornerstone and heritage of 
education is still the individual and 
that in all of its dealings with those 
who serve it the college or university 
must preserve individual rights even 
while recognizing the validity of 
group decisions. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX REDUCTION 
LLOYD MOREY 


Comptroller, University of Illinois 


THERE IS LITTLE EVIDENCE THAT 
college and university people have 
exercised themselves to any particular 
degree toward federal income tax re- 
duction, yet there are few groups for 


to exempt from taxation the first $120 
a month of retiring allowances would 
be exceedingly beneficial. 

Persons engaged in education are 
in a difficult position because of the 


which such reduction is more appro- overall needs of education for in- 
priate or which would benefit propor- creased financial aid, much of which, 
tionately more on a long range basis. if secured, must come from govern- 
the peculiarities of academic life and Academic staffs in colleges and uni- mental sources. It seems reasonable 
organization. versities generally went through the to suggest, however, that this might 
3. An educational background that war period with only slight compen- be accomplished by overall adjust- 
includes at least a bachelor’s degree, sation increases and saw their incomes ment of government costs, thus mak- 
with preferably postgraduate work in eaten into deeply by increased taxes ing funds available for increased edu 
business and personnel administra- and increased cost of living. All are cational expenditures. . 
tion, and at least undergraduate work aware that increased taxes and in- It is not reasonable to have in peace- 
in these fields. creased cost of living have not been time the same tax load as in war time. 
4. Cooperative ability of the high- offset by corresponding compensation There are three things to be sought 
est degree, coupled with dogged per- increases, even including the rather in readjustment between war-time and 
sistence that keeps him trying for that general and in some cases liberal in- peace-time national budgets: (1) an 
in which he believes in spite of con- creases of the last two years. adjustment of federal expenditures to 
sistent opposition. Among the hardest hit are those peace-time conditions; (2) a reduc- 
5. Sensitivity to the reaction of who are on retirement, whose retir- tion of indebtedness; (3) a reduction 
others, but the ability to take criticism ing allowances were fixed prior to the of taxes. In the face of needed Euro- 
without being discouraged. war and cannot now be increased, or pean relief and the abundance of in- 
6. The ability to inspire in others who have been recently retired or are vestment money, it would not seem 
confidence in his motives and in his facing retirement under ceilings set essential to maintain debt reduction 


cational administration of a type that 
has fitted the candidate to understand 





common sense. 
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for prewar conditions. The proposal 


at the expense of no reduction in taxes. 
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SHOULD COLLEGE OWNED FACULTY DWELLINGS _ 
BE EXEMPTED FROM TAXES? 


MANY COLLEGES HAVE BEEN COM- 
pelled to provide apartments and hous- 
ing for faculty during this postwar 
period of extreme housing shortage. 
Should the college be required to pay 
taxes on this property? This problem 
has become of considerable importance 
to all educational institutions. 

The general rule, stated by “Amer- 
ican Jurisprudence,” published in 
1944, is that residences for instructors 
erected upon or near the college 
grounds are usually exempt from taxa- 
tion (51 American Jurisprudence 
598). However, there is such wide 
variation on this question from state 
to state that a careful review of stat- 
utes and legal decisions of each juris- 
diction is essential. 

A typical statute was that of Massa- 
chusetts exempting from taxation real 
estate belonging “to literary institu- 
tions occupied by them or their offi- 
cers for the purpose for which they 
were incorporated.” 

This statute was interpreted by the 
Massachusetts court in 1899 in the 
case of Phillips Academy v. Andover 
(175 Mass. 118, 55 NE. 841, 48 
L.R.A. 550) as follows: 


MASSACHUSETTS CASE 

“The distinction lies, it seems to us, 
between occupancy which is for the 
private benefit and convenience of the 
officer, and which is so regarded by 
the parties, as in the ordinary case of 
landlord and tenant, and occupancy 
where, although necessarily to some 
extent the relation of landlord and 
tenant enters into it, the dominant 
or principal matter of consideration 
is the effect of the occupancy in pro- 
moting the objects of the institution 
in the various ways in which such 
occupancy may or will tend to pro- 
mote them. In the former case the 
property would not be exempt, in the 
latter it would.” ‘ 

Macalester College was granted 
exemption for buildings for housing 
faculty rent free in 1892 under a pro- 
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vision of the Minnesota constitution 
reading as follows: “all seminaries of 
learning . . . shall, by general laws, 
be exempt from taxation.” A statute 
added “all seminaries of learning . . . 
and ground attached to such buildings, 
necessary for their proper occupancy, 
use and enjoyment.” The court read 
into the statute the wording “reason- 
ably necessary.” (Ramsey County v. 
Macalester College, 51 Minn. 437, 53 
N.W. 704, 18 L.R.A. 278.) 

On the other hand, an Ohio court 
in 1837, under a statute exempting 
property used “for literary purposes,” 
held that professors’ residences owned 
by Kenyon College were taxable (Ken- 
drick v. Farquhar, 8 Ohio 189). The 
statute was revised, exempting colleges 
and all buildings connected with the 
same. The court, in 1908, reversed its 
prior decision and granted tax exemp- 
tion to houses occupied rent free by 
professors and the janitor at Kenyon 
College (Kenyon College v. Schnebly, 
12 OCCNS. 1, 21 O.C.D. 150). 

The justification for extending the 
tax exemption of the college itself to 
include buildings occupied by its em- 
ployes must be found in the logic 
enunciated by the Massachusetts court 
in the Phillips Academy Case, i.e. the 
use and occupancy of the building 
must tend to promote the general pur- 
poses of the institution and not merely 
benefit the individual employes. Under 
this line of reasoning, the dwelling 
of a faculty member or any other em- 
ploye should be exempt from taxation 
if the employe is required by his em- 
ployer to reside there in order appro- 
priately to fulfill his duties. Thus, a 
New York court in 1925 ruled that 
the residence owned by Syracuse Uni- 
versity, for the use of its chancellor, 
was clearly within the exemption pro- 
visions of the statute. (In re Syracuse 
University, 124 Misc. Rep. 788, 209 
N.YS. 329.) 

The fact that the college charges 
the employe no rental is construed by 
the majority of the courts as strong 


evidence that the dwelling is occupied 
in order better to serve the interests 
of the institution (President and Fel- 
lows of Harvard College v. Assessors 
of Cambridge, 175 Mass. 145, 55 NE 
844, 48 L.R.A. 547). The federal gov. 
ernment recognized this distinction in 
the present income tax regulation by 
exempting the cash value of the rental 
of quarters occupied by an employe 
when it was for the convenience of 
his employer. 

A Massachusetts court in 1899 ruled 
that the payment of rental by the pro- 
fessor rendered the property subject to 
the property tax (Williams College », 
Assessors, 167 Mass. 505, 46 NE 
394), and an Oregon court concurred 
with this ruling in 1929 (Kappa 
Gamma Rho v. Marion County, 130 
Ore. 165, 279 Pac. 555). However, a 
Massachusetts court in 1922 ruled that 
the payment of rental by instructors 
for rooms in a building primarily de- 
signed as a student dormitory does 
not render the entire building subject 
to taxation (South Lancaster Academy 
v. Inhabitants of Town of Lancaster, 
242 Mass. 553, 136 N.E. 626). 


NEED HOUSING ASSURANCE 

If tax exemption in a given jutis- 
diction is dependent upon the finding 
that use and occupancy of the building 
must tend to promote the general pur- 
poses of the institution, the recent 
trend of colleges to erect apartments 
and residences for faculty on campus 
may serve to test the validity and ex- 
tent of this reasoning. Many colleges 
have found it essential to assure fac- 
ulty members adequate housing in 
order to induce them to accept ap- 
pointment. It could be well argued 
that faculty housing, under present 
conditions, is reasonably necessary to 
enable the college to fulfill its charter 
obligations to the community. This 
logic has not yet been tested by judi- 
cial review, but it is reasonable to 
anticipate cases on this point in the 
near future. 
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Residence Halls 
and Union Building 
in One Package 


proves good solution 
for problem of small 


‘coeducational college 


E. B. HOLDEN 


Warren S. Holmes Company 
Architects, Lansing, Mich. 


THE RESIDENCE HALL AND UNION 
building at Northern Michigan Col- 
lege of Education is unique in that it 
provides modern dormitory and social 
facilities for a small college located in 
a sparsely settled area where industry 
and agriculture provide meager re- 
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BEDROOM with its built-in wardrobe in each two-room suite. 


turns. Located at Marquette, a city of 
16,000 population in the Upper Pen- 
insula and overlooking Lake Superior 
from pine covered hills, the college 
fulfills a vital need for education in 
this section of the state, and it must 
do so at a cost far less for tuition 























STUDY ROOM is ample for double desk and easy chairs. 
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and living accommodations than in 
privately operated colleges. 

Northern State is a teachers college 
and coeducational, with a prewar at- 
tendance of about 700 and a postwar 
attendance of 1000, which includes 
approximately 700 men and 4300 
women. The curriculum comprises 
courses common to teachers colleges, 
plus commercial education, and a pre- 
professional program for ‘those who 
will continue at the university: 

The development plan shows the 
present buildings and how the pro- 
posed structures fit into the ultimate 
program. The unusual floor plan is an 
adaptation to the rugged terrain of the 
northern Michigan campus, but the 
features within the building itself are 
the result of a philosophy that an 
educational institution, collegiate or 
otherwise, should concern itself with 
the whole individual and not his brain 
alone. 

Every feature of this building was 
challenged from the standpoint of 
what it offered to the development of 
these young people that they might 
become emotionally stable persons, 
able to meet the problems of life sane- 
ly and with considered judgment. The 
history of emphasis on intellect alone 
shows a tragic failure to develop a 
well balanced people. able to live 
happily, and sensitive to the problems 
of humanity. 

The women’s residence hall, to 
house 200, and the union, to serve the 
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entire college, are under construction 
and will cost $1,000,000 complete 
with furnishings. The section under 
construction will be ready for occu- 
pancy January 1. The men’s wing, to 
house 150, is planned for future con- 
struction. The other buildings indi- 
cated on the development plan, and 
which include a much larger residence 
hall for men, are not yet in the design 
stage. 

Of the total cost of $1,000,000, 
$450,000 was appropriated by the 
state legislature and $550,000 provid- 
ed through purchase of self-liquidat- 
ing bonds by a trust company. The 
income for amortizing the loan is de- 
rived from room rents, dining room, 
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Above: Women's residence hall and union building now under construc- 
tion at Northern Michigan College of Education. The men's wing will 
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SECOND FLOOR 


THIR 


union cafeteria, soda bar grill, health 
fees, and dues paid for use of the 
union facilities by all registered stu- 
dents in the college. 

Combining the residence hall and 
union building projects has been a 
happy solution. The union makes an 
essential break between the men’s and 
women’s quarters yet centers the social 
activities close to them. The obvious 
intent in most educational institutions 
to isolate the men’s and women’s liv- 
ing quarters only serves to emphasize 
an unnatural situation. At no other 
time in life will men and women be 
so isolated from each other. This 
bringing of their activities into the 
same afea seems a distinct mark of 





Progress in understanding and serving 
today’s youth. 

Combining the projects has also re- 
duced construction cost, allowing for 
the inclusion of some features that 
might otherwise have been omitted. 
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One kitchen serves all three buildings. 
It serves 200 in the women’s dining 
room, 200 students, faculty, alumni 
and other guests in the cafeteria, the 
soda bar grill, and 150 students in the 
men’s residence hall (future). This 
results in the central kitchen becom- 
ing a large enterprise essentially serv- 
icing the food requirements for the en- 
tire college; it also makes possible 
complete modern mechanical equip- 
ment, refrigeration, adequate storage, 
and economy in operation. 

The personnel organization can also 
be more nearly complete, permitting 
the employment of full-time, ade- 
quately trained dietitians, cooks, bak- 
ers and other essential help. 

The same applies to the mainte- 
nance personnel of the combined 
buildings, where a capable mechanical 
maintenance man is warranted, as well 
as an able housekeeper. 

The advantages to be derived from 
combining the two residence halls 
with the union are considerable from 
the sociai standpoint. In addition to 
the convenience, the social rooms of 
each unit become more or less inter- 
changeable, facilitating their more in- 
tensive use. . 

Two girls will settle down in each 
two-room suite to make their home 
for the college year. They will live 
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Second and third floor plans are similar. The ballroom, 
two floors high, is 81 by 42 feet. Plan also shows, at the 
left, the proposed men's dormitory which will house 150. 






here, not as in a hotel as temporary 
residents, but as in their home where 
they become citizens of a new com- 
munity. Here they do their work. 
Four years at college is not an outing, 
an idea which still has some adult 
adherents, and high scholastic attain- 
ment requires that a minimum of en- 





ergy and time be expended in living 
adjustments. This thought has guided 
the thinking as each area was designed 
and then fitted together in the ulti- 
mate plan. 

The use of two-room suites resulted 
from the desire to separate sleeping 
and study quarters and still maintain 
an economical utilization of building 
space. The separation of the sleeping 
and study quarters would be desirable 
for one person, but with two or more 
it is particularly good, because of ad- 
justment to different schedules. 

The bedroom (914 by 14 feet) is 
supplied with a wardrobe containing 
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two closets, each with shelf, hanging 
rod, and shoe racks. There are also 
four large drawers and four smaller 
ones, two of which have locks, for per- 
sonal items. The top of the drawer 
space serves as a dressing table. Above 
it are a mirror and light. The top part 
of this whole case-is a cupboard for 
storage of out of season clothing, 
small luggage, and less used items. 

The study room (8 by 14 feet) is 
ample for a double study desk and 
easy chairs for reading. Suitable elec- 
trical outlets are provided for study 
and reading lamps. 

Lavatories are separate from shower 
rooms to reduce traffic and to utilize 
inside space on corners. Lavatory 
rooms are provided with dental bowls, 





USUAL double room arrangement is bad. 


adequate wash bowls, mirrors and 
towel hooks. Walls, base and floor are 
of tile, making for easy cleaning and 
low maintenance. Lavatory-toilet rooms 
are provided with two doors to facili- 
tate traffic during hours of most use. 
Showers are individual. A tub is pro- 
vided in each shower room. 

The laundry, so essential to a young 
woman's living, will eliminate the 
tendency to use the washrooms for this 
purpose. Four hand tubs, two auto- 
matic washers, two automatic driers, 
and ample line space are provided. 
There are also three ironing boards 
and a storage cabinet with work sur- 
face for sorting clothes. The kitchen- 
ettes on each floor provide additional 
ironing boards for pressing. 


RECREATION 

A lounge (43 by 29 feet) opposite 
the central office opens full length off 
the foyer with the floor dropped 214 
inches to give the effect of a height- 
ened ceiling. Its fireplace is in keeping 
with the traditions of the North Coun- 
try and is effective in adding atmos- 
phere to house meetings or social 
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functions. For summer use, a terrace 
opens off the lounge that looks out 
over Lake Superior. 

Across the foyer and next to the 
office is a reception room where stu- 
dents may meet parents or a date a 
little less publicly than in the lounge. 
A second reception room opens off 
the foyer on the lounge side. 

The recreation room (14 by 43 
feet) is on the ground floor and may 
be divided into two rooms by a fold- 
ing partition. There is a storage room 
for chairs, ping-pong tables, and other 
supplies, as well as a fireplace and 
kitchen with large utility cabinet and 
sink unit, for serving informal groups. 

In addition to these facilities there 
is a kitchenette on each floor. 








The house director has an apart- 
ment near the main entrance for easy 
access and supervision. The dietitian’s 
apartment is on the ground floor. The 
counselor has a single on each floor. 

The health unit is, in reality, a sep- 
arate unit within the building and is 
designed to serve the whole school. 
This unit has a reception room next 
to an office and nurse’s room, the latter 
containing files for individual records 
and also equipment to enable the 
nurse on duty to provide for minor 
medical care. Next are a doctor's 
office, an examination room, a tech- 
nicians’ laboratory, and separate wards 
for men and women for emergency 
and temporary use. 


STUDENT UNION 


The union is the crossroads of the 
campus, particularly for those living 
elsewhere—a place to meet, to chat, to 
have a soda, to eat a meal, to confer, 
or to rest. The union is as essential 
to the well being of the students as a 
classroom is to instruction. 

In this building the kitchen will 
serve the dining rooms of both resi- 


SEPARATE sleeping 





dence halls, as well as the union cafe. 
teria. The serving table of the cafe. 
teria includes a soda bar, eliminating 
the need for a separate room and ex. 
tending the period of use of the din- 
ing room, usually idle so many hours 
of the day. 

Near one end of the cafeteria is a 
folding door which may be used to 
form a separate dining area for large 
groups. Adjoining the cafeteria is a 
private dining room for faculty 
groups or special guests of the college. 

The union lounge provides a gath- 
ering place for people to meet and 
talk over what they must and may, 
It is pretty well agreed that a college 
education is quite as much what one 
gathers about life and living from 








and study quarters are ideal. 


those he meets as from his academic 
activities. 

The office of the union building is 
off the entrance and has visual control 
over the cafeteria, soda bar, check- 
room, phone booths, and stairway, as 
well as the opening to the lounge. 

A ballroom (81 by 42 feet and 
two floors high) will accommodate 
college dances and other large func- 
tions. Here are a pantry for serving, 
with dumbwaiter to kitchen, and a 
storage place for chairs, tables and 
other equipment. A powder room is 
easily accessible. 

On the third floor, over the powder 
room and pantry, is a conference room 
for committee meetings of campus or- 
ganizations. 

The service area for the combined 
buildings is centered in the union 
wing. Here are a receiving dock for 
food and materials, a freight elevator, 
storage rooms, and locker and shower 
rooms for men and women employes. 

The special facilities for the men’s 
residence hall to be constructed in the 
future correspond in general to those 
described for the women. 
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ERNEST HOLLAND LIBRARY 


FRANK S. CLEMMER 


COMMANDS CAMPUS «2 W. Maloney, Architect 


THE NEW ERNEST HOLLAND LIBRARY 
at the State College of Washington 
occupies a central and commanding 
position overlooking the campus from 
the highest point on College Hill. The 
building’s red brick and Indiana lime- 
stone exterior fits easily into the total 
campus architectural design. 

The $2,500,000 building, expected 
to be ready for occupancy by April 1, 
1950, will accommodate a collection 
of 1,200,000 volumes and provide 
work space for more than 2200 read- 
ers. The interior arrangement is based 
on two major principles: that the li- 
brary building must provide facilities 
for the maximum use of library re- 
sources in the college programs of 
teaching, research and extension, and 
that the building must be arranged 
for efficient and economical operation. 

The major use of the library collec- 
tions is concentrated in four large 
reading rooms, one for each of the 
three major divisions—science, social 
science, and humanities—and a col- 
lege library, designed to serve espe- 
cially the varied needs of general un- 
dergraduate education. 
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In addition to the reading room 
facilities, the library has a number of 
seminar rooms and more than 250 
individual studies and carrells for grad- 
uate students and research workers. 

Besides these general facilities for 
reader use, a number of specialized 
areas are provided. The most impor- 
tant of these is the area devoted to 
visual teaching. Closely allied to this 
unit is space for library work in con- 
nection with the agricultural and gen- 
eral college extension services. Equip- 
ment for microfilming and photostat- 
ing library documents is also provided. 

What will become, perhaps, the 
most generally popular of the special- 
ized areas is the lecture lounge, to be 
used for ever-changing exhibits of li- 
brary and departmental materials. It 
is equipped for the use of audio-visual 
materials and has adjacent a storage 
room, a coatroom, and a kitchen. Part 
of it is set up as an informal lounge 
for the use of campus organizations, 
where they may hold receptions, in- 
formal lectures, and group meetings 
and may serve light refreshments. 

The main entrance to the library 


is located immediately adjacent to the 
junction of two main campus traffic 
arteries. It lies midway between the 
concentration of classroom, office and 
laboratory buildings and the site of 
the new student union building to be 
constructed soon. The majority of stu- 
dents pass the library as they enter 
the campus. 

Corrugated glass framed in nickel- 
silver is employed in the doors of the 
exhibition-lecture lounge. Sliding glass 
doors can be rolled back, exposing the 
interior of the exhibition room, which 
is expansible to include the lecture 
lounge. Polished terrazzo is the floor 
finish, echoing the richness of the rain- 
bow granite walls. 


MAIN STAIR 


Opposite the exhibition room is the 
main stair, finished in terrazzo in keep- 
ing with the entrance floor. The pol- 
ished metal handrails are nickel-silver, 
as are the fluted metal doors closing 
the basement stairway, as well as the 
trim of the tempered-glass doors of 
the main entry vestibule. In the center 
of the suspended circular light fixture 
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is a diffusing outlet of the air-distrib- 
uting system. 

This main stair is matched by one 
of similar construction and size at the 
north end of the building, adjacent to 
a secondary entrance at the basement 
level. At each level the two stairways 
are connected by a spacious central 
corridor. Opening off these corridors 
at points near the stairways are the 
reading rocms, stack entrances, semi- 
nar rooms, privat: studies, the library's 
technical and administrative offices. 


CIRCULATION DESK 

Immediately opposite the main cor- 
ridor as one approaches from the west 
entrance is a combined reception, in- 
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desk. This serves as the reception desk 
for the entire library, is staffed with 
professional librarians and provides a 
fast reference service for those whose 
needs do not require searching through 
many sources for information. Also, 
although the majority of books are 
lent from the divisional reading 
rooms, this desk is equipped to obtain 
any book in the library. 


WAITING AREA 
Adjacent to the circulation desk 

a comfortable and convenient place 
to wait for the delivery of books re- 
quested. When a reader requests a 
book he is given a number, and when 
the book is ready his number is lighted 
up on the call board. A curved leather 
settee, concentric with the circular in- 
spection and writing table, is immedi- 
ately adjacent to the reception and 
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circulation desk and in full view of 
the call numbers. 

Pointing up the circular theme is 
the indirect lighting fixture suspended 
directly over the writing table. Special 
features of this table are the through- 
view plate glass top with a segmented 
shelf for the temporary placement of 
books, the flat center layout area, and 
the wastepaper disposal unit concealed 
in the base of the table. 


PUBLIC CATALOG ROOM 
Opening off the main lobby, imme- 
diately adjacent to the reception and 
circulation desk, is the public catalog 
and bibliography room. This public 
catalog, supplemented in the various 
divisional rooms by specialized divi- 
sional catalogs, is a listing of all the 
library resources of the college. Asso- 
ciated with the card catalog is the 
library's collection of bibliographic 
materials, making thus a single, eff- 
cient key to the literature of any sub- 
ject. Within this area are also pro- 
vided individual work desks and 
soundproofed typing rooms. 
Immediately behind the public cat- 
alog room lie the library's technical 
departments. Members of the techni- 
cal staff, who have constant need for 
the card catalog and bibliography col- 
lection in their work, are thus con- 
veniently located near these materials. 
While the public card catalog list- 
ing all the resources of the library is 
on the main floor, each divisional read- 
ing room has its own card catalog cov- 
ering the subject field concerned. 
These rooms contain open shelf col- 
lections of from 50,000 to 100,000 
volumes of the most used and current 
library materials. Each room also pro- 
vides direct access to the bookstacks 
where the less used and research col- 
lections are housed. Adjacent to both 
reading room and stacks on each floor 
are a number of seminar rooms, pri- 
vate studies, and stack carrells. 
Modern furniture, efficient fluores- 
cent lighting, carefully controlled 
forced ventilation, and acoustical treat- 
ment of ceilings, walls and floors make 
these reading rooms comfortable, quiet 
and efficient places for intensive study 
or for casual reading. 


SPECIAL COLLECTIONS 


The library's rare books, special col- 
lections, and archives are housed in a 
beautifully appointed room on the 
main floor, close to the exhibition 
room and the bibliography collection. 
Within this room special facilities are 








provided for the convenience of re- 
search scholars, as well as a general 
reading area, workrooms for the staff 
engaged in caring for the materials, 
and special safeguards designed for 
the preservation of the library's treas- 
ures. The entrance to this room is 
through glass doors, similar to those 
of the main entrance of the building. 

The south entrance is at grade level, 
directly across the street from the 
buildings that house the classrooms 
and offices of most of the academic 
departments in the humanities and so- 
cial science fields. Like the main 
entrance on the west, it opens directly 
into the central lobby of the building. 
To the left of this entrance is a sec- 
ondary doorway into the lecture 
lounge, permitting use of the lounge 
when the rest of the library is closed. 

Just outside the south entrance, 
provision is made for the return of 
books when the library is closed. The 
book-return chute operates like a night 
depository in a bank. Books are put 
through a small opening in the wall 
onto a polished metal incline and, by 
their own weight, slide down out of 
reach to a bin near the floor. 


GENERAL PLAN 


The new library is a reinforced 
concrete structure 270 by 135 feet, 
composed of uniform modules 221 
by 22% feet. ‘Four floors above 
ground and a basement provide more 
than 180,000 square feet of floor area. 
A ceiling height of 9 feet 3 inches 
over all areas, the lack of interior 
supporting walls, and the uniform in- 
terior finish throughout provide the 
maximum flexibility for interior ar- 
rangement. Forced ventilation of fil- 
tered air is provided for all areas. 

The general plan of the building 
provides an undergraduate college li- 
brary designed to serve the ends of 
general education, and divisional li- 
braries for the specialized needs of 
upper-class and graduate students. 

The basement floor is below ground 
except at the north end. Consequently, 
it is given over largely to storage 
stacks. The north section, however, 
has a grade entrance which leads to 
the area housing the bureau of visual 
teaching. The location of this bureau 
is dictated by the location of the ship- 
ping and receiving room in the north- 
east corner of the basement, since the 
bureau, serving the entire state with 
educational films, has a greater volume 
of mail and express shipments than 
does even the library itself. 





The bureau is provided with a large 
seminar classroom, preview rooms, 
shops, work and storage rooms, and a 
microfilm laboratory operated jointly 
by the bureau and the library. 

A service elevator between the re- 
ceiving room in the basement and the 
library's technical departments on the 
main floor facilitates the distribution 
of materials. 

On the main floor also is located the 
college library, seating 300 students. 
Here, the undergraduate student will 
find a collection of 50,000 books and 
journals especially selected to meet his 
particular needs. The collection is de- 
signed to familiarize him with the 
diverse interrelationships among the 
major divisions of knowledge before 
he concentrates more exclusively on 
his chosen field of study. 

The upper floors of the library are 
devoted to the specialized require- 
ments of upper-class and graduate stu- 
dents and research workers. The sec- 
ond floor serves the needs of the social 
sciences. The third floor serves the 
science fields, including agriculture 
and technology. 

Also, on the third floor level are 
rooms for fine arts and music. The 
music room carries books, journals, 
scores and a collection of some 12,000 
recordings. Radio and record playing 
equipment is provided, and connec- 
tions are extended from this equip- 
ment to loud-speakers located in the 
seminar rooms throughout the build- 
ing, including the exhibition and lec- 
ture lounge on the main floor. Thus, 
the materials housed in the music 
room are available for use by large 
or small groups in various parts of 
the building whenever desired. Indi- 
vidual listening is provided through 
the use of specialized equipment. 


HUMANITIES DIVISIONAL ROOM 


The fourth floor carries the hu- 
manities divisional room with its col- 
lections. Also provided here are 
twelve private office studies designed 
primarily as faculty research studies. 

The Holland Library has not been 
planned to care for present needs 
alone, for, like all libraries, it -will 
eventually outgrow these quarters. 
The flexibility of the structure is spe- 
cifically designed to allow for easy 
expansion by the addition of a wing 
toward the east and the rearrange- 
ment of the interior as a single new 
whole. Probable future expansion will 
give an L-shaped structure instead of 
the present rectangular construction. 
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Sales are easily handled in our 


REMODELED BOOKSTORE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO BOOK- 
store in the first few months of 1947 


‘undertook a long needed expansion 


program to take care of a tremendous 
increase in its volume of business. 
Strangely enough, the increase was due 
not entirely to increased enrollment 
but to an increased demand on the 
part of the students and university 
departments for the services offered 
by the bookstore. 

At Chicago, the bookstore serves a 
dual purpose. In close cooperation 
with the faculty, it is prepared to 
supply students with textbooks and 
stationery supplies required for study. 
In addition to this, it serves as pur- 
chasing agent for all the items needed 
by the various departments of the 
university that would normally be 
carried in a book or stationery store. 


LARGE INCREASE IN SALES 


In 1946-47 the total retail sales to 
students, faculty and university em- 
ployes were nearly four times what 
they were in 1936-37. Purchases for 
departments were two and a half times 
what they were ten years ago. Two 
of the retail departments—textbook 
and general book—did four and a half 
times the business they did in 1936- 
37. During the same period the num- 
ber of students increased only 34.3 
per cent. 

The problem was not one of serv- 
ing a lot more students, but of serving 
a few more students with a Jot more 
merchandise. The result would be the 
same, perhaps, in either case—traffic 
jams and confusion on both sides of 
the counters at quarter openings. At 
one time in the fall of 1946 the stu- 
dents’ line waiting for textbooks ex- 
tended for nearly a city block outside 
the store. 

The building housing the bookstore 
is @ one-story structure, 88 by 112 
feet. It has no basement but has a 
high ceiling, in the center of which 
has been hung a mezzanine floor hous- 
ing the general offices and some stock- 
toom shelving. Approximately one- 
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D. S. PASSMORE 
Manager, University of Chicago Bookstore 


third of the main floor was occupied 
by the home study department. The 
expansion consisted of moving into 
this area. Each department was al- 
lotted a proportion of the total new 
and old floor space, calculated to meet 
its needs for expansion. 

Close reference and comparison of 
the “before” and “after” photographs 
reveal the physical rearrangements 
made to handle this volume more effi- 
ciently. I should like, however, to 
point out some examples of major 
concern: 

1. Having only one main door that 
served as both entrance and exit was 
one of the major contributions to 


Right: University 
of Chicago book- 
store atter re- 
modeling. Below: 
Same view before 
remodeling, show- 
ing arrangement 
of stationery 
shelving and 
counters on left 
and soft drink 
counter in center 
aisle. Now this 
area contains 
general books, 
both on shelves 
and on tables. The 
customers browse. 


traffic jams, particularly because it was 
fairly close to the textbook counters. 
We acquired another entrance when 
we knocked out the partition separat- 
ing the home study department. Then 
we installed two exit fire doors, one 
on each side of the building, about 
two-thirds of the way back. With this 
arrangement, during quarter openings 
two streams of traffic can be routed in 
the front doors and out the fire doors. 
2. The location of the food and 
soft drink counters, just across the 
aisle from the textbook counter, was 
another bad spot because both the 
food lines and the textbook lines were 
in the same aisle. Moving the food 
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BEFORE changes were made, showing post office on AFTER general book Soateed had been enlarged 
left rear and photographic department on right rear. to take in back wall, behind which is reserve stock. 


BEFORE rear wall had been removed, showing general AFTER wall was knocked out. To the left is reprint and 
book department to left and back through the center. pocket-sized book section. Right, textbook department. 


and soft drink counters into the newly 
acquired area relieved this congestion. 
The trade book department display 
tables were moved into the space va- 
cated by the food department. There 
are never long lines of people shop- 
ping among these books, and the 
tables are easily moved about to widen 
aisles when necessary. 

3. The stationery department, se- 
verely handicapped by lack of counter 
space for serving customers and dis- 
playing merchandise, was too far from 
its reserve stock. It was moved into 
the newly acquired area adjacent to 
the space occupied by rental library 
shelving. A study of the rental library 
books on hand revealed the fact that 
nearly half of the stock could be 
moved to storage space outside this 
building. This long, narrow space di- 
rectly behind the stationery counters 
then became available for a con- 
veniently located storeroom for sta- 
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tionery supplies. Additional counters 
and display units were added to facili- 
tare the handling of these customers. 

4. You will note from the “before” 
photographs that adjacent to the text- 
book stacks there were several rows 
of shelving behind counters which 
held general books. General books re- 
quired more display space readily ac- 
cessible to browsing, and textbooks 
needed more shelving and counter 
space; we benefited both departments 
by turning this whole area over to 
textbooks. Textbook reserve stock 
shelving was installed immediately be- 
hind the forward stock. 


5. Moving the post office and the 
typewriter and photographic depart- 
ment to the new area left space which, 
togecher with the wall space vacated 
by the stationery department, provid- 
ed sufficient area to build shelving to 
house and display all the general 
books not on display tables. We were 
able to construct a long narrow re- 
serve stockroom for general books 
immediately behind its forward stock. 
The shelving in this stockroom runs 
to the ceiling and has a rolling ladder 
from which both sides of the room 
may be reached. 

6. Further comparison of these 
photographs reveals numerous other 
changes. Most of them were merchan- 
dising changes for better display and 
store items which are not demanded 
by classroom requirements but which 
are carried in the store as a conven- 


ience to students, faculty and em- 
ployes of the university. 

There is one other important in- 
stallation: the central cashier system 
for all books. The flexibility of gen- 
eral book department tables and their 
new proximity to the textbook de- 
partment made possible such an in- 
stallation near the exit door. 

Previously there had been one cash 
register with several drawers in the 
textbook department, but there were 
not enough drawers for every clerk to 
have one of his own during the rush 
period at the opening of a quarter. 
Each clerk was supposed to serve a 
customer with his books, take his 
money, ring it on the register, and 
return the change. There was con- 
fusion in getting to and from the 
register, and innumerable errors were 
made because of the temporary help 
necessary at quarter Openings. 

Now with the central cashier sys- 
tem, the sales clerk can concentrate 
his time on getting the student his 
books. Then the student leaves the 
book counter line and gets into the 
cash line, which cuts the book line in 
half immediately. As the student 
passes the cash register, he is served 
quickly by experienced cashier clerks. 

The effectiveness of the combina- 
tion of all the aforementioned has 
been gratifying to the customers we 
serve and also to our own employes, 
working under severe handicaps trying 
to accomplish the nearly impossible. 








AFTER aisles were widened, showing children's book section in rear. 
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THE STEEL FABRIC OF AN ATHLETIC 
field stadium has been utilized as fram- 
ing for the newest building at Centen- 
ary College, Shreveport, La. 

Needing a field house and dormitory 
space for football players, the college 
decided to put up such a building 
within the framework of the stadium. 
Steel, open-type joists were attached 
to horizontal stadium members to 
support the floor of the second story, 
and vertical members of the stadium 
were incorporated into the frame up- 
per portion of the structure for rigid- 
ity. Stadium foundations were utilized 
throughout. 

Field house facilities occupying the 
first floor include a large dressing 
room, shower room, and training 
room. On the floor are eighteen 
double dormitety.rooms for players 
and a double room for the use of the 
trainer. 

Cinder blocks, used for walls on the 
first floor, are unfinished both inside 
and outside. Upstairs and downstairs 
floors are reinforced concrete slabs, the 
lower one resting on the ground and 
the upper one supported on the steel 
joists with wire lath flooring cover- 
ing the spaces between joists. This 
required no form building and the 
wire lathing adds to the strength of 
the poured slab. It was left unfinished 
on the ceiling of the lower floor. Steel 
casement sash was used in the cinder 
block walls. 

The upper floor, which contains 
the dormitory rooms, is typical frame 
construction. Windows have wooden 
double hung sash, the partitioned walls 
are of ceramic mosaic, and the exterior 
walls are finished with lapsiding. Rock 
wool extends over the entire ceiling 
area, and the roof is of the shed type, 
sloping in one direction. 

The total cost, including plumbing, 
electrical and heating installations, 
was about $20,000. This brought the 
square foot cost to $3.33. 

Financed out of the operating ac- 
count, the new building has a revenue 
of $285 per month, which is returned 
to the original account. At this rate it 
should amortize itself in a period of 
about ten years. 
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Ir IS NOT STRANGE THAT MANY 
philanthropically inclined persons, ob- 
serving that poverty often prevents the 
most brilliant and promising students 
from attending a university or from ob- 
taining maximum benefit from higher 
education, decide to create charitable 
trusts for the aid of such students. 
Scarcely any charitable purpose is more 
commonly espoused or more firmly es- 
tablished by the courts than that. 


Lawyers and judges rightly strive for 
precision of expression and, as is com- 
mon knowledge, often achieve a pre- 
posterous polysyllabic prolixity. Chari- 
table trusts by definition are for the 
benefit of indefinite numbers of per- 
sons, and countless detailed questions 
present themselves in their adminis- 
tration. These circumstances combine 
to make it inevitable that the validity 
of a trust will often be challenged on 
the ground of insufficient certainty in 
its terms. 

The residuary estate of a Kansan was 
left in trust to three named persons, 
with power to sell or lease the real 
property and create a fund to aid “de- 
serving men students graduating from 
the Pratt Junior College,” by either 
gifts or loans, to complete their edu- 
cation at some university approved 
by the trustees. The trustees were also 
empowered to select their own suc- 
cessors by co-option. 

When the will was contested, the 
principal attack was upon the word 
“deserving” as being too uncertain and 
indefinite to form a part of the basis 
of a valid charitable trust. Noting that 
the words of the will included several 
phrases unmistakably indicating a gen- 
eral charitable intent on the part of 
the testatrix, the Kansas supreme court 
correctly concluded that this is the es- 
sential element, sustaining the trust." 

The modern theory is that when the 


"In re Porter's Estate: Harkrader v. 
Johnson, 164 Kan. 92, 187 P. 2d 520 
(1947). 
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trust instrument makes manifest a gen- 
eral charitable intent, it need not speci- 
fy details of the administration of the 
trust or set up elaborate or explicit 
plans for selection of beneficiaries. 

A Delaware testatrix, forty years 
principal of Howard High School in 
Wilmington, died in 1930 leaving a 
will and codicil directing that her 
house should go to two named women 
as life tenants and, upon the death of 
the last survivor, should be sold and 
the proceeds deposited in trust with a 
local savings bank to provide a col- 
lege or university scholarship for some 
worthy graduate of Howard High 
School to be selected by the faculty. 

The first life tenant died in 1943, 
and soon thereafter the other became 
incapacitated, whereupon the court 
appointed an individual trustee to 
manage the estate. 

This trustee entered a petition for 
instructions, her principal questions 
and the court’s answers thereto being 
as follows: Would it be permissible 
to sell the property immediately and 
pay the income of the proceeds to the 
surviving life tenant? Yes. Public sale 
was directed. In view of the fact that 
the savings bank now limits individ- 
ual deposits to only $250 per month, 
how should the proceeds be invested? 
In any manner conforming to the 
Delaware statute of 1935 relating to 
the investment of trust funds. When 
the charitable use begins after the 
death of the life tenant, how shall the 
faculty select the beneficiary? Shall 
the scholarship be tenable for one year 
only or for longer periods? Let the 
faculty select by majority vote of the 
full-time teachers, as was its custom 
in determining policy matters in the 
day of the testatrix. Let the faculty 
likewise determine for what periods 
the scholarship shall be tenable.? 

A California testator bequeathed a 





*"Woodlen v. Brodnax, (Del. Ch.), 57 
A. 2d 752 (1948). 





substantial residuary estate to a bank 
in trust, with instructions to pay out 
of the income annually scholarships 
not exceeding $200 each for tuition 
at colleges and universities chosen 
the recipients and approved by the 
trustees. It appeared that the income 
was sufficient to provide for abour 
nine beneficiaries annually. 

The trustee bank was directed to 
conduct each year a golf tournament 
on links selected by it in San Diego 
County, and all applicants for scholar- 
ships must be present and compete 
therein, though not necessarily resj- 
dents of the county or of California 
Applicants turning in scores higher 
than a specified “cutting score” were 
to be for that reason disqualified as 
ineligible for scholarships, and from 
among the remaining eligibles those 
having the lowest scores were to re- 
ceive the awards. 

The state tax authorities assessed a 
state inheritance tax against this part 
of the decedent’s estate, questioning 
whether the gift was charitable and 
also contending that it was not ex- 
empt, even if charitable, under the 
terms of the tax act relating to do- 
mestic and foreign charities. The lower 
courts held that the eccentricity of the 
prescribed method of choosing the 
beneficiaries did not destroy the chari- 
table character of the trust, and that 
no inheritance tax was collectible be- 
cause the fact that the trust would be 
administered within the state would 
satisfy the statute. 

Without disturbing the finding that 
the trust was a valid charitable one, 
the state supreme court reversed the 
judgment as to the inheritance tax, 
pointing out that under the exemption 
clause of 1917 the gift must be either 
to a charitable corporation within the 
state or limited to use within the state; 
and here neither condition was met. 
The court thought this view of the 
case could not be affected by the fact 
that an amendment of 1929 provided 
for extending the exemption by reci- 
procity with other states enacting fe- 
ciprocal exemptions and that another 
amendment of 1939 made the exemp- 
tion cover corporations chartered by 
the national government, in order to 
remove the California tax from na- 
tional charitable organizations such as 
the American National Red Cross. 


“In re Fleming's Estate: Kuchel, Con- 
troller, v. First National Trust and Savings 
Bank of San Diego, (Cal.), 190 P. 2d 611 
(1948); reversing same, (Cal. App.), 183 
P. 2d 295 (1947). 
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SEVEN WESTERN UNIVERSITIES AND 


colleges were recently questioned 


about the health services they provide 
students. They were asked two ques- 
tions: What service does the student 
get? Under what conditions are spe- 
cial charges assessed students, or under 
what circumstances are students re- 
quired to pay for services? 

The seven institutions reported as 
follows. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 


Through the student health service 
the University of Oregon does all in 
its power to safeguard the health of 
its students. The health service accom- 
plishes its ends through health educa- 
tion, complete medical examinations 
for the detection of remediable de- 
fects, constant vigilance against incipi- 
ent diseases, medical treatment of 
acute diseases, and the maintenance of 
hygienic student living conditions. 

The health services at the institu- 
tions in the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education are supported by 
student registration fees. Every stu- 
dent registered for credit may receive 
general medical attention and advice 
at the student health service during 
office hours. 

Limited hospital facilities are main- 
tained for those whose condition re- 
quires hospitalization for general 
medical attention. Such patients are 
admitted only upon the advice of the 
health service physician. Fifteen days 
is the maximum period of hospital 
service during any one academic year. 
When a special nurse is necessary, the 
expense must be met by the student. 
All expenses of, or connected with, 
surgical operations or specialized serv- 
ice* must be borne by the student. 
The privileges of the health service are 
not available to members of the fac- 
ulty. 

The student health service at the 
University of Oregon occupies a $125,- 
000 building. The first floor contains 
modern clinical facilities, including 
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examining rooms, physical therapy 
department, minor surgery, laboratory 
and x-ray department. On the second 
floor are two-bed and four-bed wards 
for hospital service. Contagious cases 
may be isolated on this floor. The staff 
of the hospital and clinic includes 
four physicians and eleven registered 
nurses, one of whom is a registered 
x-ray and laboratory technician. 
University of Oregon students must 
pay costs at the rate of $5 a day for 
all days in the hospital in excess of 
fifteen days in an academic year. A 
student may remain in the hospital 
fifteen days in the fall term without 
any additional charge, or fifteen days 
at the end of the fall and winter term 
or the same number in the spring 
term, but only fifteen days in one aca- 
demic year without additional charges. 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


Students at Oregon State College 
get general medical attention and up 
to fifteen days of infirmary care per 
academic year. 

The cost of surgical operations, frac- 
tures, dental x-rays, specialized medi- 
cal care, special nursing and house 
calls must be met by the student re- 
quiring such attention. 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 

At the University of Washington 
the function of the health service is 
twofold: to safeguard students from 
communicable diseases; to render 
emergency treatment during the span 





*Specialized services include: eye refrac- 
tion; special laboratory service, such as 
special tests made by outside laboratories; 
drugs, such as penicillin, vaccines, bandages, 
intravenous, blood transfusions and plasma; 
casts; treatments, such as quartz light (over 
5), aerosol penicillin inhalation; x-rays; 
telephone calls doctors may make to par- 
ents during students’ illness. 


| rir ROUND-UP OF HEALTH SERVICES 
IN THE NORTHWEST AND WEST 


of class hours. To accomplish this the 
infirmary is open to all students twen- 
ty-four hours a day while the uni- 
versity is in session. Office hours of 
the attending physicians are from 8 
a.m. to 5 p.m. Ill students reporting 
outside these hours are put to bed 
and, if in the judgment of the re- 
ceiving nurse a physician is needed, 
one is called at the expense of the 
student. 

The service makes accurate health 
examinations of all students, faculty, 
clerks, artisans and laborers entering 
the university for the first time and 
reexamines those found with remedial 
defects, classifying results for future 
guidance. To be admitted or retained, 
an individual must be free from all 
physical and mental disease. ) 

Professional office treatment is given 
for injuries or ailments newly ac- 
quired, excluding chronic disease or 
ailments of long standing. Fractures 
and similar injuries are given emer- 
gency treatment and the student is 
sent home or to the physician of his 
choice, and at his own expense. In no 
case is a prolonged treatment under- 
taken. A student facing the probability 
of serious illness or operation is guid- 
ed to the professional medical service 
of his choice with as much assistance 
and as little delay as possible. 

After one week of hospitalization 
a quarter, students at the University of 
Washington are charged $2 a day. 


WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE 


Washington State College sends 
physical examination cards to all en- 
tering students, who are required to 
have an examination made by their 
family physician. This report is screened 
by the medical staff of the student 
health service, and all those students 
having difficulty of any nature are 
called in for a recheck and reexamina- 
tion. 

Physical examinations are also re- 
quired on all student athletes, physical 


education majors, military personnel, 
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food handlers, and communicable dis- 
ease contacts. Those having certain dif- 
ficulties are given remedial gymnasium 
work and physical therapy, which is un- 
der the supervision of college physi- 
cians. The student health service also 
maintains a constant fight against in- 
cipient disease, provides complete 
medical treatment for acute disease and 
is attempting the education of students 
in environmental sanitation. 

The health service is supported by 
medical fees collected at registration. 

Full hospital facilities are main- 
tained for the students, and all diag- 
nostic services are covered by the 
health fee. Students are entitled to 
fourteen days’ free hospitalization dur- 
ing the academic year. Privileges of 
the health service are not available to 
members of the faculty. 


The entire student health service 
occupies a three-story building con- 
taining modern clinical facilities, 
which include examining rooms, phys- 
ical therapy apparatus, minor surgery, 
laboratory and x-ray departments. The 
second and third floors are composed 
of one, two, three and four-bed wards. 
Contagious cases may be isolated on 
either of these two floors. The staff of 
the hospital and clinic includes three 
physicians, one administrator, four- 
teen registered nurses, one x-ray tech- 
nician, two laboratory technicians, one 
dietitian, and two part-time pharma- 
cists. 

Students at Washington State are 
charged extra costs when special nurses 
are required; when the services of con- 
sultants are necessary; when the serv- 
ices of a surgeon are required, and 
also for x-rays for other than diag- 
nostic purposes. In addition they are 
charged $3 per day for bed and board 
for all days in excess of fourteen in 
the academic year, and for special, ex- 
pensive drugs. 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 


At the University of Idaho a matric- 
ulation examination is given to each 
new student. This examination in- 
cludes the tuberculin test; all positive 
reactors are given chest x-rays. Mili- 
tary medical exemptions and physical 
education assignments on account of 
handicaps are arranged at the time of 
the entrance examination. Physical de- 
fects found at the time of the en- 
trance examination are discussed with 
the student so that correction, when 
possible, may be accomplished. 

Regular office hours are maintained 
in the outpatient clinic for the diag- 
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nosis and treatment of all types of 
illness. Cases requiring special services, 
such as eye refraction, are referred to 
suitable specialists. Preventive medi- 
cine is emphasized in the outpatient 
clinic, and an attempt is made to edu- 
cate students regarding good health 
habits. X-ray, clinical laboratory, physi- 
cal therapy and minor surgery facilities 
are available to implement this service. 

Thirty hospital beds are available in 
the infirmary for the care of all types 
of illness, including contagious dis- 
eases. Twenty temporary beds can be 
provided during an epidemic. Students 
are entitled to unlimited hospitaliza- 
tion. The services of the university 
physician are available without addi- 
tional charge for hospital care, or the 
student may retain a private physician 
to care for him while in the hospital. 

Clinic patients are lent crutches and 
elastic bandages. A charge is made 
only in the event these articles are not 
returned. There is also a small charge 
for x-rays to cover the actual cost of 
film, developer and envelopes. 

Hospital patients are charged $0.40 
a meal as a board bill. All usual medi- 
cations are provided without charge. 
Students are expected to pay for spe- 
cial nurses when needed and the cost 
of any medical consultation. 

When major surgery is required, the 
student is transferred to the city hos- 
pital, where he must pay the private 
surgeon's fee and the hospital bill. Re- 
turn to the infirmary for convalescence 
is allowed and usually occurs on the 
third postoperative day. 


MONTANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


Montana State University reports 
that its health service is maintained 
in order to safeguard the health of the 
students and to furnish competent 





medical and nursing care to those who 
become ill, as well as to act in an ad- 
visory capacity. The health service also 
is attempting a health educational pro- 
gram, but as yet no courses are in- 
cluded in the teaching program. 

Facilities and services available in- 
clude office and dispensary services by 
physician and nurses; house calls in 
case of emergencies; medicines dis- 
pensed at the health service and pre- 
scriptions filled by the pharmacy; 
physical therapy treatments; physical 
examinations when indicated; TB skin 
tests when requested (a chest x-ray is 
taken on all positive reactors); im- 
munizations for smallpox, typhoid, 
diphtheria, tetanus, and Rocky Moun- 
tain spotted fever; fees of Missoula 
physicians and surgeons only when 
previously authorized by the health 
service and not to exceed $50; seven 
days’ hospitalization at $4 a day, up 
to $10 for medication and laboratory 
work each quarter; unlimited number 
of days of infirmary care; medical and 
surgical diagnoses; laboratory work 
deemed necessary by the university 
physicians, and x-ray plates deemed 
necessary by physicians. 

Montana State students are charged 
extra for eye refractions and glasses; for 
dental services and dental x-rays; for 
special nurses; fot injuries occurring 
off the campus; for allergy and obstet- 
rical cases; for treatment or hospitaliza- 
tion for chronic illnesses; for elective 
surgery, and for unauthorized hospital- 
ization or surgeons’ fees. 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 

The University of Utah's primary 
aim is tO examine, to give authorita- 
tive medical advice, to carry on an 
extensive program of disease preven- 
tion and health promotion, to discover 
and evaluate defects and limitations 
and assist in removing or minimizing 
them. Throughout their stay in college 
students are invited to consult the 
health service for examination, advice 
and discussion of any problem relating 
to health or efficiency. Infirmary beds 
are regularly available and protective 
innoculation and immunizations are 
administered. 

Except in the case of intercollegiate 
athletic injuries, the health service does 
not assume responsibility for the treat- 
ment of a major illness. The service, 
however, does accept responsibility to 
advise and, if necessary, to guide a 
student in obtaining medical treatment 
for such an illness. 

As a means of minimizing absence 
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from class and in order to shorten the 
effects of illness and injury, emergency 
and ambulatory treatment is available 
throughout each school day. A resident 
nurse may be seen at the health service 
during the evening in case of emer- 

or she may be called by phone 
during the night for advice. Our physi- 
cians do not make home calls. 


In case of communicable disease re- 
quiring isolation, students may be kept 
in the health service infirmary or sent 
to the Salt Lake General Hospital as a 
control measure. In case of acute ill- 
ness requiring hospitalization, financial 
aid may be provided by the health 
service in helping to pay the hospital 
bill, 4.e. room charges up to ten days. 


The student health service at the 
University of Utah occupies a separate 
building erected in 1944 at a cost of 
approximately $90,000. The first floor 
contains Clinical facilities including ex- 
amining rooms, treatment rooms, and 
offices. On the second floor are the 
x-ray department, two isolation rooms, 
and twenty-one infirmary beds. 


IS YOUR FOOD SERVICE EFFICIENT? 
How to Conduct a Survey 


IN INSTITUTIONAL FOOD SERVICE, WE 
must be able to discern an efficient 
operation from an inefficient one. We 
must not rely solely on our own 
gauges, patterns or measurements of 
standards. Many of us need the advice 
of a proficient outsider. We may ask 
such a person to pass on our technics 
and methods or to furnish us with 
compiled statistics on operating costs 
to provide a gauge for measuring our 
own performance. 

A person apart from the operation 
is able to bring to the problem an 
outside point of view uncluttered with 
daily operating responsibilities or 
fixed ideas. In a great many instances, 
the food service director is so en- 
grossed with day to day operating de- 
tails that organizational problems 
grow without recognition of their ef- 
fect upon the departmental and insti- 
tutional budget. 

But as a food service director you 
may say: “How would an outside per- 
son know as much about running my 
operation as I do? Haven't I been 
running it all these years?” 

Yes, that may be true but because 
of this, the most obvious things—the 
things under your very nose—pass 
unnoticed. An outside consultant is 
trained in analyzing situations and 
consequently knows what to look for. 
Nothing is taken for granted. And 
because such a person has not been 
close to the operation, he is able to 
spot adverse conditions readily. 

But if such a person is not available, 
how can you, yourself, make a survey 
of your own operation? For what 
should you look in your endeavor to 
have “your way” the best way? In 
your heart you must know there are 
many things that could be improved. 
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Where is the food service director 
who is sure his food is the best that 
can be produced for the money; that 
his layout makes for simplification of 
work and motions; that his house- 
keeping sets a pattern in sanitation; 
that his labor, food and operating 
costs are at figures he planned in his 
budget; that his volume of business is 
everything to be desired; that his 
training programs are without a flaw; 
that his labor turnover is at a mini- 
mum; that his employes personify effi- 
ciency and contentment; that his pa- 
trons’ good will is at an all-time high? 
Yes, where is such a director? He 
would indeed be hard to find. 

We realize that a state of perfection 
is prevented from existing because of 
many outside economic conditions 
over which we have no control. But 
many forces over which the director 
has complete domination can be al- 
tered to bring about changes that will 
immeasurably step up the efficiency of 
his operation. 


A CONDUCTED TOUR 


Come with me then on a survey of 
your own plant. Go forth with pad, 
pencil and an open mind to study and 
note the workings of your operation 
down to the minutest detail. And 
since this survey is being launched in 
the interest of better management, 
this will mean the scrutiny of every 
cost, emphasis on good service, high 
quality food, and good human rela- 
tions. 

[t will be necessary to stand and 
observe; watch and listen; study and 


think. At the very start you must take 
your employes into your confidence. 
Since you plan to be “an eye-worker,” 
the employe must be assured that he 
is not being spied upon. His confi- 
dence and cooperation must be en- 
listed from the beginning. Then, too, 
you will be surprised at the construc- 
tive Criticism some of your employes 
will have to offer. After all, they are 
the ones who do the various jobs, and 
it is only natural that they should have 
given thought to performance. 

A survey of your operation does not 
mean a hurried shake-up here and 
there. Before making any changes, 
write your criticisms on your pad. 
Later, in the quiet of your office, re- 
view these and think through the 
most effective line of action. Cloudy 
changes or changes hurriedly made 
may weaken and shake the very foun- 
dation of your organization. It is the 
wise director who, in advance of ac- 
tion, carefully scrutinizes his criticisms 
to see that they are intelligent, prac- 
tical and expedient. 


WHAT TO CHECK 


What then should you look for as 
you embark upon this survey? Here 
is a list of the things that it will be 
well to spotlight. 

1. FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

Before you leave your office, ask 
yourself how much your operating 
statements—whether daily, weekly or 
monthly—really mean to you. Are 
they a compass charting your course? 
How does your performance compare 
with compiled statistics on operating 
costs? 

2. ORGANIZATION 

Is authority properly delegated and 

responsibility effectively assigned? Is 
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there any overlapping of effort? 
Would an organization chart showing 
the correct delegation of duties by the 
manager and his supervisors assist in 
administering these responsibilities 
more competently? 

3. PLANNING 

How well is your planning done? 
Does it tell the work that is to be 
done, by whom it is to be done, the 
sequence in which it is to be done, 
the method by which it is to be done, 
and the time it takes to get it done? 

Does this planning include job de- 
scriptions for each job, and are these 
breakdowns posted where the employe 
can follow them? 

Does your planning include job 
analysis and job evaluation? (These 
may be too technical for you to deal 
with. Here is where you will need 
expert help, but they will pay extra 
dividends. ) 

4. ARCHITECTURAL FEATURES 

Is the layout the best that can be 
planned under the circumstances to 
give control of food and materials, to 
eliminate waste motions, to coordinate 
the work of employes, materials and 
equipment, and to keep the labor costs 
in line? 

Are you taking advantage of labor 
saving equipment and is it advanta- 
geously placed to give the best results? 
5. PERSONNEL 

How do your employes measure 
up? Do they have a sense of belong- 
ing, of security, of loyalty, of their 
responsibilities? 

Will a more careful checkup of 
their duties, methods and tools better 
coordinate the work so as to arrive 
at a desirable, workable and fair labor 
cost? 

Do you take time to have employe 
meetings to discuss problems and pro- 
cedures, to give the employe a sense 
of working partnership, to sustain 
enthusiasm and build morale? 

6. TRAINING PROGRAM 

Do you have established training 
programs within your organization? 
Is it evident to you that without well 


trained employes you can never have 
good management? Are you con- 
vinced that you must take time to 
save time; you must spend money to 
take in money—all of which means 
taking time to have employe training 
classes on the institution’s own time? 

Do you pay a premium for capable 
supervision? Do you realize good 
supervision is the most effective of all 
training procedures? 

7. MENU PLANNING 

Do you have a simplified menu? 
Are the menus carefully planned by 
one who knows food values and the 
basic principles of good nutrition and 
who understands ease of production? 
Do the menus have eye, word and 
appetite appeal? Are your portion 
costs known? Is your selling price 
carefully estimated on the cost basis, 
and is this price in line with what 
your clientele can afford to pay? Do 
you follow the day's sales and know 
student and faculty preferences? 

8. PURCHASING 

Are quality and grades known and 
emphasized? Are market conditions, 
prices and trends, freight rates and 
carloadings followed through current 
publications? Is competitive buying 
done when possible? 

9. RECEIVING 

Are all goods that are received 
checked upon receipt as to quality and 
condition, grade, size, count and/or 
weight? Are all receiving slips signed 
by the person receiving the merchan- 
dise? 

Are all merchandise, food, supplies 
and equipment written up as received 
in a receiving ledger immediately up- 
on arrival? Are purchase orders 
checked with the invoice as to quan- 
tity and quality and with the bill as 
to price? 

10. STORING AND ISSUING 

Is the refrigeration and storeroom 
space adequate, and are these units 
carefully controlled? Are the stores 
issued in a hide-bound, business-like 
way or in a lax, “take-what-you-want” 
manner? 
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11. INVENTORY CONTROL 

Is merchandise carefully weighed, 
counted and priced for physical inyen. 
tory, and is an accurate record ob. 
tained? Are all storeroom records 
carefully kept? If a perpetual inven. 
tory is kept, does it agree with the 
physical one? 

12. PRODUCTION 

Are standardized recipes used? Age 
amounts required for each day’s sales 
carefully calculated to prevent over. 
production or underproduction? Js 
proper timing of production an im- 
portant factor? Is the product, such as 
vegetables, prepared as near serving 
time as possible? Is the cooking done 
in small quantities as frequently as 
the service will allow? 

13. SERVICE 

Are yields and portion costs known 
so that the size of the portion and the 
selling price meet student approval 
and yet show no loss? Are portions 
kept uniform? Is service neat and 
attractive? 

14. SANITATION 

Are sanitary standards upheld at all 
times? Is emphasis put on good house- 
keeping? 

15. MAINTENANCE AND REPAIRS 

Is the equipment oiled and greased 
or lubricated at scheduled times, and 
is an oiling chart kept to supply de- 
sired information? Are the temper- 
ature controls (thermostatic controls) 
checked periodically? 

Are meters read daily and checked 
with the previous day’s consumption? 
Could the lighting be improved to 
step up workers’ performance and 
comfort? Is the equipment kept clean 
and free from dust and dirt? Are re 
pairs promptly taken care of? 

16. RECORDS 

Are your records simplified? Are 
they sufficiently adequate to give all 
the information needed? Do you use 
all the information your records sup- 
ply? 

If the foregoing analysis is carried 
on conscientiously day after day, you 
will have good management. 
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Anna M. Tracy, chairman of the demonstration session at the 
College Food Service Institute, standing beside radar range. 


T. M. Rehder, lowa, and Mrs. Margaret Tuskegee Institute sent its Eugene J. Bass and 


Williams, Wyoming, between 


Sister M. Manuel of St. Clara Convent and Sister Benitus of 
River Forest, Ill, were among the many interested spectators. 
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sessions. Harold K. Logan to the Chicago meeting. 


Attending the conference: Mary Hryz, Carleton; Catherine Vial, 
Beloit; A. H. Barnes, Georgia Tech.; Thelma Thompson, Kentucky. 


Elizabeth Hewson and Mary Van Allen, both 
of Victoria University, represented Canada. 


Louise Chenault, University of Arkansas, Ursula Prater, Drake 
University and Gladys Black, University of Omaha, relaxing. 
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IT PAYS TO OPERATE YOUR OWN 





FLATWORK is the heavyweight laundry item. In universities and 
colleges it makes up approximately 70 per cent of the total laundry. 


LONG BEFORE THE PRESENT IN- 
tated era in which college presidents 
watch the salaries of several profes- 
sors and imstructors going up the 
chimney in smoke because of increas- 
ingly high fuel costs, economy minded 
universities and colleges investigated 
the money saving possibilities of do- 
ing their own laundry work. 

A typical example of the savings 
possible with your own laundry is 
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that of a large Midwestern university. 
It had been paying out to its local 
laundries an average of about $40,000 
a year in laundry charges. After some 
calculating, the university came to the 
conclusion that it could pay for a 
laundry out of savings in three years. 
Actually, the machinery was paid for 
in half that time. Thus, while the 
president of this university may be 
watching a couple of professors dis- 


FLUFF DRY, usu- 
ally athletic gear 
and bath towels, 
may amount to 25 
per cent of the 
volume. About 5 
per cent may be 
starch items such 
as uniforms and 
dining linens. 


Laundry 


L. A. BRADLEY 


Manager, Laundry Service 
University of lowa 


appear up the smokestack in high coal 
costs, he knows they are recovered 
from the wash. 

And in addition to these imme- 
diately apparent savings, hidden savy- 
ings in the form of longer linen life 
are also possible. For example, a recent 
survey made by a firm of accountants 
for the hotel industry disclosed the 
fact that linens laundered by the hotels 
themselves lasted about 30 per cent 
longer on the average than those 
laundered by outside professional laun- 
dries. Another possibility is faster serv- 
ice that may permit a smaller invest- 
ment in linens. 

When a university or college oper- 
ates a hospital in connection with its 
medical school, the question of a laun- 
dry on the premises is usually simpli- 
fied; the advantages of a laundry are 
readily apparent in faster service and 
dependability. As most colleges and 
universities operate athletic plants, the 
advantages of an adequate source of 
clean towels and athletic gear do not 
require any elaboration. Quite often it 
is possible for an institutional laundry 
to augment its income by doing work 
for townspeople or faculty. Student 
laundry service is another possible 
source of income. 

Of course, all is not gravy. The 
actual operation of a laundry requires 
skilled hands. Contrary to some think- 
ing, laundering is not simply a soap 
and water job. Just because a house- 
wife does her own laundry satisfactor- 
ily at home does not necessarily mean 
that she could operate a professional 
laundry with equally good results. A 
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EQUIPMENT REQUIREMENTS FOR LAUNDRIES OF VARIOUS SIZES 








Students 
Equipment ee 
200 400 600 800 1000 
NR, «acc tacseeadeds 1—30 x 48” 1—42 x54” 1—42x54" 1—42x84" 1—42 x 84” 
1—22 x25" 1—36x18" I1—30x30" 1—30x30" =1—30 x 48” 
MENUS. ov as ccs cedomes 1—20” 1—30” 1—30” 2—30” 1—40” 
1—20” 1—20” 1—20” 
“Sree. 1—36 x 30” 1—36 x 30” 1—36 x30" 2—36x30" 2-—-36 x 30” 
Gas if no high Steam Steam Steam Steam 
pressure steam 
is available 
Flatwork lroners.......... 1—6 roll-100” 1—2roll-120” 1—4roll-120” 1—4roll-120” 1—6roll-120” 
Gas if no high Steam Steam Steam Steam 
pressure steam 
is available 
— “Sarr ee 1—51” and 1—51” and 1—51” and 2—51” and 2—51" and 
1—18” 2—18” 2—18” 4—18” 4—18” 
Steam (BHP/hr)........... 15 30 40 46 50 
DEE sc cc cccsccuns 325 
Pic. ccccecbecces 5 8 10 12 14 
Water per Hour 
Se MO st cceescecan 300 600 900 1200 1500 
BD whe chécne ak 100 200 300 400 500 
Employes—Male.......... 1 l 2 2 2 
Female........ 2 5 8 10 2 
Approx. Weekly Costs for 
Soap, Alkali, etc......... $45 $90 $125 $150 $175 
Approx. Cost of Equipment. . $8000 $14,000 $16,000 $20,000 $22,000 





laundry is like a factory. In fact, it is 
one of the few operations connected 
with a college or university that lend 
themselves readily to mass production 
cechnics. 

Laundry machinery is costly - and, 
while not too complicated, much labor 
is involved. If this labor and ma- 
chinery are not used to the best ad- 
vantage, operational savings may be 
out of the question or extremely diff- 
cult. So, if you are going to install 
your own laundry, also consider the 
appointment of a trained laundry man- 
ager to Operate it if you want to assure 
success of the project. 

Another difficulty may develop from 
the fact that when an institution is 
paying an outside laundry for its 
laundry work it usually is economical 
with its use of linen; then, after the 
laundry is installed, economy may go 
out the window. Employes charged 
with linen handling may adopt the 
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attitude that with the linens washed 
“at home,” laundry isn’t costing any- 
thing. For this reason, laundry en- 
gineers generally qualify possible sav- 
ings with the reservation that these 
savings are contingent on reasonably 
economical linen usage. They will tell 
you that with your own laundry it is 
often possible to reduce the cost by 
half, provided the same amount of 
linen is used. 

While there is no maximum volume 
established to govern the feasibility of 
installing a laundry, there is a mini- 
mum volume below which it is not 
profitable. 

Years ago if an institution paid more 
than $10 per day for outside laundry 
service, it was considered profitable 
for it to operate its own plant. As 
this standard was set during a period 
of low wages for laundry employes, it 
hardly is applicable today with wages 
at least double prewar wages. In the 


hotel and hospital fields, it has been 
found that fifty rooms or beds are 
about the minimum for professional 
laundry equipment. This minimum is 
based on equipment utilization rather 
than on your laundry cost per day. 
While this minimum is not inflexible, 
it generally holds true. 

Also, it is possible to calculate equip- 
ment requirements on a bed or student 
basis using known factors commonly 
used by laundry engineers. However, 
to ensure accuracy in determining 
equipment requirements and possible 
savings, the actual count of linens, 
kinds and types laundered during a 
peak week should be used. 

As most laundry machinery is fairly 
flexible in its capacity, calculated 
equipment requirements usually are 
broad enough to permit some expan- 
sion. It is also possible to accommo- 
date unusual loads, such as occur after 
a double holiday, seasonal campus 
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activities or athletic events, which call 
for additional laundry capacity. 

The accompanying table is based on 
the number of students housed in dor- 
mitories or other campus housing and 
on a minimum weekly linen change 
for each student and a daily change for 
athletic gear. The figures for equip- 
ment are estimates; the other figures, 
also estimates, will enable the business 
manager to calculate his costs for the 





various items in order to arrive at a 
comparison with outside laundry costs. 
For example, labor cost is usually the 
big item. By using the prevailing local 
wage for this type of help, he can 
arrive at the labor cost for his particu- 
lar laundry. In addition to costs for 
steam, electricity and water, there will 
be costs for soaps, alkalis and other 
supplies necessary for operation. The 
figures for each size of laundry are 





WASHERS with capacities varying 
from 400 to 800 pounds per hour 
pictured at the University of lowa. 


approximate and are based on the use 
of soft water for the entire laundering 
operation. If the water is not softened, 
this charge may double or triple, de- 
pending on the location and water con- 
dition. 

In the past few years many insti- 
tions have installed their own launder- 
ies with gratifying results. They have 
saved money, improved ‘service and 
largely eliminated the uncertainty that 
is always present when an outside 
laundry does the work. 

With the ever increasing costs and 
reduced incomes facing most colleges 
and universities today, a source of pos- 
sible savings is welcome indeed. You 
may find savings in you: laundry 
charges by installing a department. 


FIVE STEPS TO EFFECTIVE FOOD BUYING 


Step 4, Continued 


SIMPLICITY SHOULD BE THE KEYNOTE 
of approach when preparing food buy- 
ing programs and procedures for nine 
out of ten institutions and commer- 
cial establishments. 

Absolute buying authority and re- 
sponsibility are prerequisites. Some 
one individual must assume full juris- 
diction for effective purchasing con- 
trol. If buying responsibility is dele 
gated to a subordinate, then the 
authority necessary to do an effective 
job must also be assigned. One ele- 
ment cannot be made to function 
properly without the other. A buyer 
without the authority to match re- 
sponsibility is like an army without 
a general. There can be no coordi- 
nated activity. 

Once effective buying authority is 
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properly delegated, a survey should 
be made of existing operations to find 
out what is being done and what prac- 
tices have been in effect. Do not try 
to revolutionize procedures overnight. 
Only confusion will result. After you 


know what is being done — are 
thoroughly familiar with the prob- 
lems — necessary operating changes 


should be made gradually as circum 
stances and conditions suggest. 

In consultation with your food pro- 
duction and service staff—your dieti- 
tian, kitchen manager, chef, steward, 
catering manager, service manager, or 
perhaps your one lone food person— 
take one item at a time and discuss 
the required selections in accordance 
with the recommendations set forth 
in the previous articles of this series. 
It is often advisable to invite to such 
conferences trusted purveyors or their 


representatives (one at a time) for 
expert and specialized counsel. By so 
doing, the salient points of the first 
and second steps in effective institu- 
tional food buying can be given con- 
solidated treatment. 

As selections are decided upon, 
draft specifications to cover each 
product. Purveyors and their repre- 
sentatives can be of great service by 
providing correct commercial descrip- 
tions. Almost before you realize it, 
you will have a set of written specifica- 
tions for every major food product 
that is used in your dining operations. 

Always consult with your estab- 
lished sources of supply before adopt- 
ing a course of buying action. Food 
specialists—men who have devoted a 
lifetime of study to foods and the 
food industry—are in a position t 
give food buyers valuable information 
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concerning current markets and fu- 
ure trends. Ask for their coopera- 
tion and work with them, keeping in 
mind the sixteen important points 
concerning buying procedures em- 
phasized in a previous article. Through 
intelligent negotiation with reliable 





and responsible purveyors, many in- 
stitutional food buyers have con- 
cluded special agreements that have 
resulted in preferred attention to re- 
quirements by qualified experts of 
processed products, a buying staff few 
organizations can afford to match. 
Carefully check and inspect all de- 
liveries. This phase of buying will 
be presented in the fifth and final in- 
stallment of this series. If you feel 
that your buying and production staffs 
lack the experience to do an effective 
job, invite the normal, healthy rivalry 
of competitive purveyors to your as- 
sistance. It is surprising how effec- 
tively the food industry can do its own 
policing of grades and standards if 
products are purchased according to 
accepted commercial specifications. 


INSTALL RECORD SYSTEM 


Install a simple purchase record and 
inventory control system. A_ loose- 
leaf binder with a separate sheet for 
each product and selection is recom- 
mended for purchase recordings. In- 
formation tabulated should include 
name and nature of product, complete 
description, type and size of container, 
use and purpose of item, date of pur- 
chase, quantity bought, source of sup- 
ply, cost of product, receiving date, 
quantity received, condition of arrival, 
and remarks concerning quality of 
delivery. 

Inventory control can be maintained 
by perpetual records or by regular 
stock-taking. Inventory records should 
be maintained for permanent refer- 
ence in a working stock book, with 
space provided for each item, or on 
separate inventory cards. Always 
show the date that each inventory was 
taken, as well as figures relative to 
stocks on hand. 

Do not hesitate to ask questions. 
Make regular use of all sources of 
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information referred to in the first 
article of this series. No one person 
can possibly know all the answers but 
somebody, somewhere, can be found 
to give you the facts you may be 
seeking. 


GOVERNMENTAL BUYING RULES 


The principal difference between 
buying by governmental bodies and 
buying by private concerns is in the 
legal restrictions imposed on govern- 
mental procurement. A commercial 
operation has a latitude almost un- 
limited by law as to what it wishes 
to buy, when and from whom and 
may negotiate its contracts formally 
or informally with firms with which 
it prefers to do business. It may 
modify specifications, the conditions 
of purchase, inspection and delivery, 
and otherwise direct its purchasing 
activities in any manner that seems 
expedient. 

With governmental agencies, and 
especially with the federal govern- 
ment, the rigidness of procedure is 
due to the restrictions imposed by 
law and by regulation for purposes of 
ensuring economy in the expenditure 
of public funds and of protecting the 
legitimate and reputable businessman. 

It is well for all institutional food 
buyers to become familiar with the 
major restrictions surrounding the 
federal government's purchasing struc- 
ture as these constitute the essential 
difference between governmental and 
private procurement. Effective lessons 
can be learned from each type of buy- 
ing program, and ideas can often be 
adapted with slight modifications to 
the decided benefit of a particular 
operation. 

Some of the major restrictions are 
enumerated here. 

1. Contracts are awarded only to 
manufacturers and regular dealers, who 
are defined as follows: A manufac- 
turer is a person who owns, operates 
or maintains a factory or establishment 
that produces on the premises the 
materials, supplies, articles or equip- 
ment required under the contract and 
of the general character described by 
the specifications. 

A regular dealer is a person who 
owns, operates and maintains a store, 
warehouse or other establishment in 
which the materials, supplies or equip- 
ment of the general character de- 
scribed by the specifications and re- 
quired under the contract are bought, 
kept in stock, and sold to the public 
in the usual course of business. 


2. Purchases are made on specifica- 
tions. These specifications set the 
standard of quality desired and are 
binding alike on all bidders. This 
feature is intended to ensure an equi- 
table relation between quality and 
price which puts all bidders on a com- 
mon ground. 

3. Requirements are given wide 
publicity. The wants of the federal 
government are made public long 
enough in advance of the time set 
for the formal opening of bids to 
allow all interested bidders sufficient 
time to prepare and submit their bids. 
Advertising takes the following forms: 
(a) newspapers; (b) notices placed 
in public places; (c) distribution of 
proposal forms to known sources of 
supply. 

4. Competitive bidding. Bids are 
invited and received on the common 
basis of specifications and general con- 
ditions binding on all alike. 

5. A bid bond is required except 
under certain conditions. The bid 
bond is a guaranty by authorized 
sureties that the bidder will, within 
the time specified in his bid, enter 
into contract and give proper bond 
for its performance. 

6. Sealed bids. Bids are received 
up to the hour specified for the open- 
ing, then publicly opened, read and 
recorded. Bids received after the hour 
set for the formal opening, unless de- 
layed through no fault of the bidder, 
are returned unopened. 

7. Bids must be formal. Bids must 
be prepared on the forms provided 
for the purpose and must be formal in 
all respects. They must be signed on 








behalf of the bidder by a person 
authorized to do so. 

8. Bids of competitors are available 
after opening date for examination 
by interested parties. 

9. Preference is given to articles 
of domestic manufacture or produc- 
tion. 

10. Award is made to the lowest 
satisfactory bidder. The lowest satis- 
factory bidder is that bidder who is 
either a manufacturer or a regular 
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dealer and who offers suitable mate- 
rial in a formal bid at the lowest price. 

11. As a general rule, contracts are 
reduced to writing and are signed by 
both parties. 

12. A performance bond is required 
under certain circumstances. 

13. Deliveries are rigidly inspected 
to determine compliance with the 
specifications and the terms of the 
contract or order. 


TENNESSEE’S REPORT 


When reviewing the activities of 
Tennessee's purchasing department in 
his report to the governor in 1943, 
A. G. Jean, who was then state pur- 
chasing agent, wrote in part: 

“It is a far-reaching step from the 
limited scope of the original purchas- 
ing unit to the broadened and well 
defined procedures of present-day cen- 
tralized system; a system whose de- 
velopment and progress abound sole- 
ly from its elevation out of channeled 
control to its distinct advancement as 
an independent department. 

“Outstanding accomplishments in 
the field of purchasing must be at- 
tributed to this system, the chief ad- 
vantages of which may be summarized 
as follows: 

1. Lower unit cost of commodities. 

2. Reduction in the overhead cost 
of buying through a trained staff of 
personnel. 

3. Reduction in volume of work. 

4. Specification and __ imspection 
standards. 

5. Centralized supervision over (a) 
storage and distribution of stock and 
(b) interdepartmental exchange and 
sale of surplus or obsolete commod- 
ities. 

6. Pre-audit and budgetary control 
over expenditures. 

7. Savings in discounts 
prompt payment of invoices. 

8. Improved buying technics. 

9. Elimination of favoritism. 

10. Simplification of the vendor's 
problem through (a) reduction in the 
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number of orders and deliveries and 
(b) reduction in account-keeping with 
the government. 

“State purchasing, in the modern 
sense, has become more than the mere 
procurement of supplies, materials and 
equipment. In addition, it involves 
responsibility not only for buying, but 
for inspecting, storing and distribut- 
ing the commodities needed by the 
state's government. In each instance 
of purchase, our main objective has 
been to stretch the appropriation dol- 
lar to the limit of its buying power.” 

The report further emphasizes that: 

“Qualified experience promotes 
careful and accurate work. The suc- 
cessful operation of any specialized 
public office depends on a well quali- 
fied staff of experienced personnel. 
The service of a temporary employe 
can in no wise compare with the serv- 
ice of seasoned personnel whose wis- 
dom has been sharpened and enriched 
by previous related experience. 

“More effective and broader stand- 
ardization should be included in our 
future outlook. Without standard- 
ization, centralized purchasing falls 
short of its intended goal. Unless 
the requirements of the various agen- 
cies can be consolidated, centralized 
purchasing results merely in the plac- 
ing of many small orders through a 
central office. As long as each branch 
of the government continues to receive 
its own particular choice of brand, 
quality or design, which may differ 
only slightly from the choice of other 
using agencies, it is impossible to 
reduce unit costs through bulk orders. 
While it is not possible to standardize 
all commodities used by the state 
government, many staple articles can 
be, and have been, standardized. 

“Specifications for the purchase of 
articles or services are more than mere 
descriptions of those articles or serv- 
ices. Adequate specifications are those 
which give the requisitioner the kind 
and quality of merchandise or serv- 
ices required at the lowest possible 






price by permitting the Z 
amount of competitive bidding. With © 
out a definite specification, the sup. 
plier is unable to bid intelligently and 
the purchaser has no basis whatsoever _ 
for an intelligent comparison of the | 
bids. 

“Specifications can be made to buy | 
merchandise of good quality or bad, 7 
to purchase at a high or low price 7 
and to favor friendly suppliers or not, | 
according to one’s desire. Many of © 
our requisitioners are not mindful of 
these facts and show on their requisi- 
tions only enough information to con. 
vey to us in general terms the com- 
modities or services required. Unless 
such specifications are revised by us 7 
in the purchasing department before 
it asks for bids, we would be guilty 
of inadvertently showing favoritism, 
buying poor quality merchandise, or 
buying at higher than the lowest pos- 
sible price. 


QUOTE ON CHEAPEST PRODUCTS 


“Bidders who are forced to work 
with inadequate specifications invari- 
ably quote on their cheapest products 
in order to win the award and, as a 
result, using agencies often received 
merchandise which purveyors were un- 
able to sell elsewhere. 

“Federal specifications are recog- 
nized by us as the best and most fe- 
liable for our use, and they are used 
by us to great advantage where types 
and grades described correspond to 
articles of merchandise we wish to 
purchase. 

“While it is generally agreed that 
centralized purchasing on the com- 
petitive bid basis is the best and most 
used system of purchasing for state 
governments, it can be very costly un- 
less its operations are directed and 
performed in a business-like manner by 
experienced personnel with keen judg- 
ment and the ability to bargain with 
industry, making their only concern 
the best service they can render t 
their employer, the state.” 





Write for Volume Index 


If you bind your volumes of College and University Business you will want 
the index to Volume 4, covering issues from January through June 1948. Con- 
tinued paper shortages prevent its publication in the magazine. Send requests to 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, II. 
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The Human Factor 


A COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY IS MORE THAN A 
spacious campus and a heterogeneous group of build- 
ings. To make it come alive it takes people—stu- 
dents, faculty, administrative and operational staffs. 
But what happens to these people? 

Students, faculty and administrative staffs must 
be made to feel that they have a part in the total 
enterprise. There must be an attempt to develop 
loyalty to the institution and its objectives by intel- 
ligent and sympathetic consideration of their needs. 
Opportunities should be provided for these groups 
to get together so that they may understand each 
other better. An adequate program of employe 
recognition is a present-day requirement. 

Some administrators are guilty of overworking 
subordinates without consideration for a decent work 
week or adequate time off. Others justify a miserly 
wage and salary schedule on the contention that the 
college is a “nonprofit institution.” 

Industry and business have discovered that neglect 
of intelligent personnel relations is expensive in 
terms of strikes, slowdowns and excessive absentee- 
ism. Is there any reason for assuming that colleges 
are immune from such retaliation if little or no 
consideration is given to the human factor in the 
operation of the day’s work? 

The time is long since past when administrators 
can remain oblivious to what their subordinates 
think or feel about their jobs. Good business makes 
it imperative that the human factor be given serious 
consideration in the operation of the institution. To 
do otherwise is to ask for trouble. 


Wake Forest Tempest 


A SPIRITED DEBATE ON ARCHITECTURAL PHILOS- 
ophy has erupted in North Carolina. The occasion 
for the controversy stems from plans for a new 
campus for Wake Forest College. As a result of an 
offer made by the trustees of the Z. Smith Reynolds 
Foundation of Winston-Salem, the Wake Forest 
College board of trustees agreed to move the college 
from Wake Forest to Winston-Salem. This offered 
an Opportunity to design a completely new campus 
—and thereby hangs the argument. 

The college’s building committee selected Jens 
Fredrick Larson of New York City as permanent 
architect. Mr. Larson submitted preliminary sketches, 
which he designated as being in the classic revival 
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style. Sketches released thus far appear to be more 
in the Georgian style than in classic revival, but Mr. 
Larson points out that the “classic revival” style is 
true to Wake Forest traditions and to North Carolina. 
With this conclusion, a large number of architects 
disagrees. 

The Winston-Salem Journal Sentinel assigned 
Chester S. Davis to present both sides of the argu- 
ment in its editorial pages. Speaking on behalf of 
contemporary architecture as the style for the Wake 
Forest campus, Mr. Davis quotes Walter Gropius, 
chairman of the department of architecture at, Har- 
vard, as follows: “My opinion regarding the archi- 
tecture of college buildings is that, particularly on 
account of the youth growing up in colleges, a con- 
temporary approach for the architecture of new 
buildings is the only one offering potentialities for 
the future . . . It must be a sign of weakness if we 
in our time should not find a way of self-expressing 
our own time, but continue to borrow from former 
periods.” 

It appears unlikely that the debate will be resolved 
in the immediate future. If Wake Forest College 
fails to profit from the discussions taking place and 
erects a monument to tradition, instead of a challenge 
to the future, it will have forfeited great educational 
opportunity. 


Bravo, New England! 


EXPENSIVE DUPLICATION OF SPECIALIZED FACIL- 
ities for higher education within limited areas of the 
United States hardly can be justified as good eco- 
nomics. An interesting proposal to solve this prob- 
lem is receiving consideration in New England. 

The presidents of the universities of Vermont, 
Maine, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
and Massachusetts have announced that in the fu- 
ture they will coordinate their programs to avoid 
duplication of efforts. They point out that one 
outstanding school in medicine, nursing, dentistry, 
veterinary medicine, forestry, architecture, law, phar- 
macy, social service, government service, and jour- 
nalism could serve the interests of more than one 
and perhaps all of the New England States. The 
saving to taxpayers in such a program is obvious. 

The proposal makes good sense. A proposal by 
the Southern States relative to regional colleges 
bogged down on the issue of racial segregation. It 
is not likely that the New England compact will 
duplicate this error. 
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Improving Student Help 


Question: In what way can we stimulate 
student employes to do better work? In 
general, they appear to give the impression 
of working when they please and how they 
please—with little thought to the job to 
be donel—R.P., Va. 

ANSWER: Ascertain whether or not 


student employes have any grievance 
or grievances. In such event, appro- 
priate steps should be taken to en- 
deavor to remove the grievances. At 
many universities and colleges the stu- 
dent -hourly pay rate is out of line 
with the pay rate granted full-time 
employes. The student pay rate should 
be reasonably related to the rate 
granted full-time employes for com- 
parable positions. 

Because students render service for 
broken periods of time, it seems fair 
to provide compensation equal to 
about 80 or 90 per cent of the equiv- 
alent hourly rate granted full-time 
employes for similar responsibilities. 
When a student works full time, as 
in the summer, then he or she ought 
to be granted the same pay rate as for 
a full-time employe. 

The foregoing practices should at- 
tract capable students for part-time 
employment. Services of students who 
do not render fair value for the com- 
pensation being granted should be dis- 
pensed with.—H. A. BORK, comp- 
troller, Oregon State System of Higher 
Education. 


Vandalism Does Not Pay 


Question: What technic or procedure 
have you followed as a means of reducing 
damage or vandalism by the occupants in 
residence halls?—G.F., lowa. 

ANSWER: Our residence halls are 


dependent largely on a strong pro- 
gram of guidance to eliminate van- 
dalism in the halls. Every effort is 
made to show students that they will 
ultimately pay the cost of operation 
and that any increases will be reflected 
in their rates. In cases in which van- 
dalism does occur, the cost is charged 
either to the person responsible or to 
the entire house if the guilty person 
is not known. In flagrant cases the 
students may be dismissed from the 
halls, and in some cases a recommen- 
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dation for dismissal from the univer- 
sity may be made to the student life 
and interest committee. Minor dam- 
age of the scotch-tape variety is held 
down by a system of small fines for 
such damage.—FeErD P. HINTZ, acting 
director of residence halls, University 
of Wisconsin. 


Allotting the Food Dollar 


Question: Approximately what percentage 
of a food dollar should go for overhead? 
Our food service is cafeteria style and we 
feed approximately 1200 students three 
times a day. At present, the student's meal 
ticket pays us $0.89 a day for his three 
meals.—C.D., La. 

ANSWER: Wage rates are an im- 


portant factor. If relatively low, food 
cost may run as high as from 60 to 65 
per cent. If wages are high, it will run 
around 50 per cent. This assumes that 
no rent, light or power is paid for for 
the dining hall. In the school, part or 
all of the work may be done by stu- 
dents; in such case the food cost might 
represent an even larger per cent of 
income. 

Overhead in the question is not de- 
fined, so I have no idea what is in- 
cluded. Our overhead, exclusive of 
food, salaries and wages, amortization, 
replacement and repairs, runs between 
7 and 8 per cent. 

In these days $0.89 seems a low 
charge for food. Unless some of the 
food is raised on the premises or un- 
less prices are low for some reason, 
the college probably spends at least 60 





If you have a question on business 
or departmental administration 
that you would like to have an- 
swered, send your query to COL- 
LEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
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will be forwarded to leaders in 
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fields for authoritative replies. 
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cents a day for raw food, or approxi- 
mately 66 2/3 per cent. This leaves 
only 33 1/3 per cent for all other items, 
The salary of the dietitian is probably 
paid by the college—Dr. MARY pg. 
GARMO BRYAN, Institution Manage- 
ment, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


Soliciting Funds 


Question: Should donors be solicited for 
operating funds as well as for endowment 
funds? Is there a trend toward the solicita- 
tion of funds for operating expenses?— 
A.F.H., N.Y. 

ANSWER: Most certainly, if an in- 


stitution is worthy of support and if 
the money is wisely expended, it is 
most appropriate to apply donated 
funds to the educational needs of the 
present. The trend is toward greater 
annual giving in the privately en- 
dowed college.— BOARDMAN Bump, 
comptroller, Mount Holyoke College. 


Student Union Building 


Question: Our institution, with an enroll- 
ment of 1800 students, needs a student union 
building. Where can | obtain competent de- 
sign suggestions for such a building?— 
P.L.G., Ky. 

ANSWER: The Association of Col- 


lege Unions maintains a consulting and 
advisory service that can aid college 
administrators in solving student union 
problems. Membership in the associa- 
tion is available by contacting Edgar 
Whiting, secretary-treasurer, Associa- 
tion of College Unions, Willard 
Straight Hall, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. The February 1948 issue 
of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS carried an extensive portfolio of 
college union function and design— 
HAROLD W. HERMAN, College and 
University Business. 


Value of Microfilming 


Question: Is it practical to microfilm stu- 
dent admissions and academic records?— 
A.O.D., Ill. 

ANSWER: I see no value in micro- 


filming current academic records. Vault 
space could be saved by using micto- 
film record instead of the usual card or 
ledger record for permanent filing— 
F. L. JACKSON, treasurer, Davidson 
College. 
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College Enrollments 
Expected Not to Change 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—A new record 
of nearly 32,000,000 youths will at- 
tend schools and colleges this fall, the 
US. Office of Education indicates. Of 
this number, 2,500,000 are expected 
to be enrolled in college. According 
to this estimate, the total of college 
enrollments will be about even with 
past seasons, though there will be de- 
creases in some areas. It is expected 
that veterans will account for approxi- 
mately 45 per cent of the college en- 
rollment this fall. This compares with 
48 per cent last year and a high of 
53 per cent in 1946-47. 


G.I. Allowances 

Permit Part-Time Work 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Veterans at- 

tending colleges and universities full 

time under the G1. bill will be able 

to work part time without having 

their subsistence allowances cut. 


The Veterans Administration will 
not reduce the subsistence as long as 
the pay from the veteran's part-time 
job and subsistence allowance do not 
exceed the following monthly ceilings: 
(1) $210 for a veteran without de- 
pendents; (2) $270 for a veteran with 
one dependent, or (3) $290 for a vet- 
eran with more than one dependent. 

The ceilings were established last 
spring by Public Law 512. 


N.Y. Colleges Have Space 
Utica, N.Y.—Administrators of the 
Associated Colleges of Upper New 
York indicate that there will be vacan- 
cies for 1800 freshmen for the fall 
term. The Associated Colleges were 
established two years ago to absorb 
the state's overflow of college enroll- 
ment. They offer the freshmen and 
sophomore courses of the regular col- 
lege program. The associated col- 
leges are Sampson, near Geneva, and 
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Champlain at Plattsburg. Mohawk Col- 
lege, situated at Utica and the third 
member of the original trio, is being 
consolidated with Sampson. 


More Efficient Teaching 
Should Precede Higher 
Fees to Students 

DENVER. — Increased efficiency in 
college teaching may be the answer, 
but it looks as if students will be 
asked to pay larger fees to attend in- 
stitutions of higher education in the 
years immediately ahead, Dr. Norman 
P. Auburn, vice president and dean 
of university administration at the 
University of Cincinnati, told college 
administrators here recently. 

“With the inflationary spiral seem- 
ingly contituing on its way and with 
other sources of income remaining 
constant or decreasing, college ad- 
ministrators are forced to raise fees 
or to lower standards,” Dean Auburn 
explained. 

“College administrators, with few 
exceptions, wish to keep the cost to 
the student to a minimum. At the 
same time, they want to maintain 
acceptable standards. And, curiously 
enough, college teachers must eat. 
Budgets must be balanced whatever 
sacrifice to the student and to stand- 
ards if the institution is to continue. 


“This may mean, before raising fees, 
colleges must make every effort to in- 
crease the efficiency of their teaching 
processes,” Dr. Auburn continued. 
“This does not mean overloading the 
faculty, but it does mean inquiring 
intelligently into the utilization of the 
best features of the lecture system, of 
adding teaching aids of visual and 
auditory types wherever possible, and 
of using graduate assistants more effec- 
tively. It may mean that some of the 
smaller colleges will find it advisable 
to reduce the variety of their courses 
and concentrate in narrower fields.” 


Military to Provide 
Donables for Schools 

WASHINGTON, D.C.— Army, air 
force, and navy officers in installations 
all over the country now have in their 
hands instructions to begin searching 
for excess property useful to colleges 
and universities. 

The instructions were issued under 
the new surplus property donations 
law (P.L. 889). Once excess property 
is spotted, the military installations are 
instructed to list it and to turn over 
the schedules to state educational agen- 
cies for surplus property. 

In turn, procedures for the distribu- 
tion of the excess items to schools have 
been worked out by the U.S. Office of 
Education and mailed to state depart- 
ments of education and state agencies 
for surplus property. 

With the expiration of the War 
Assets Administration on February 28, 
the state agencies for surplus property 
will become the principal sources of 
government war surplus for higher 
education. 


lowa State College Cuts 
Housing Project Rent 


AMES, lowA.—As a result of Iowa 
State College acquiring the title to 
the facilities in its housing project 
which had been operated by the fed- 
eral government, rents will be reduced 
for students living in the project. 

Although rents have always been 
low, under the new schedule students 
will save up to $15 a month. College 
staff members who live in the housing 
project will continue to pay the same 
rent as was charged when the college 
operated the project under contract 
with the government. 

Furniture charges for furnished 
quarters will be reduced from $6 to 
$4 monthly for two-bedroom units, 
and from $4 to $3 in one-bedroom 
units. Extra charge for electricity for 
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refrigerators will be dropped from $2 
to $1. Water and electricity for light- 
ing purposes are furnished all units, 
including trailers. 

B. H. Platt, business manager, ex- 
plains that the new rent schedule will 
eliminate a rent policy under which 
rent could be adjusted to 25 per cent 
of the monthly income of the student. 


“This penalized the student who had 
a part-time job that increased his in- 
come,” Mr. Platt said. “Under our 
new regulations all rents will be prac- 
tically as low as the lowest adjusted 
rental, so no one will be penalized, 
but many will gain.” 

The college will demolish part of 
the project as units outlive their use- 
fulness and will continue the rest only 
as long as demand for housing re- 
mains high. 


Professional Radio 
Educators Organize 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Colleges and 
universities offering courses for tech- 
nicians planning to enter the radio 
industry last month organized the 
University Association for Professional 
Radio Education. 

The purpose of the new group is to 
“foster higher standards of professional 
education for radio.” 

Present members include the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, University of 
Denver, Northwestern University, 
University of Southern California, Syr- 
acuse University, Temple University, 
Texas College of Mines, Texas Uni- 
versity, and University of Tulsa. 

Charter membership is still open to 
other institutions that can meet the 
association's standards. 


To qualify, an institution must train 
its students with equipment generally 
found in commercial radio stations; 
must offer courses in radio program- 
ming, sales, advertising, station opera- 
tion, and program traffic; must provide 
experience in daily logged broadcast- 


ing. 
The new association has its head- 
quarters at 1771 N Street, N.W., 


Washington, D.C. 


Sweet Briar Modernizes 
Power Service 

SWEET BRIAR, VA—Sweet Briar 
College has completely revamped its 
electric power service which has been 
in operation at the college ‘since its 
establishment in 1906. The original 
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three circuit, two phase system is being 
replaced by a new three phase electric 
power service. 

The new system will provide flexi- 
ble combinations for distribution and 
will go to the entire campus. The new 
service, privately owned, not only will 
increase the operational capacity nec- 
essary in view of present facilities but 
will be adequate for future develop- 
ments planned at the college. 

The installation was completed by 
college personnel over a period of sev- 
eral months with a total cost of 
$23,000. 


Calls Too Much 
Specialization Waste 
of Engineer's Time 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — Overspecial- 
ized college engineering courses were 
assailed as a waste of time in a re- 
port presented before the national 
meeting of the American Chemical 
Society by Dr. Donald B. Keyes, vice 
president of a New York chemical 
corporation. 

Appealing for greater emphasis on 
fundamental scientific and engineer- 
ing subjects, Dr. Keyes said: 

“Mining, ceramic, petroleum, auto- 
motive and aeronautical engineering 
are examples of what the undergrad- 
uate should never take. They do not 
exist as separate engineering subjects. 
They were created by those who 
wished to have a separate curriculum 
of their own to satisfy the mistaken 
desire of some ignorant student or to 
please an equally ignorant employer, 
who believed such a specialized cur- 
riculum would produce a graduate 
more fitted to his industry.” 


Dr. Keyes asserted that in technical 
and professional schools the three R's 
are still important, and arithmetic is 
still the “essential and apparently the 
most difficult form of mathematics.” 

“The appreciation of literature, 
music and art, if handled by competent 
instructors, actually can be financially 
profitable to the student by making 
his life richer and pleasanter. 

“A combination of economics, his- 
tory, political science, and philosophy 
in one course can be so designed as 
to explain to any college student what 
our contemporary civilization is all 
about and give an indication of where 
we are headed. Nothing could be 
more valuable at this time,” Dr. Keyes 
told the nation’s chemists. 






College Libraries Are 
Starving, Report Shows 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — College 
libraries have been starved financially 
by their administrations during the 
last seven years, with the result that 
library facilities today cannot ade. 
quately serve the increased enroll- 
ments. 

This fact stands out in the prelim. 
inary study of college library opera- 
tions now being brought to comple- 
tion in the U.S. Office of Education. 

The study shows that in 1940 the 
average institution earmarked 3.81 per 
cent of its operating expenditures for 
the college library. The figure for 
1947 is expected to be considerably 
lower, says Dr. Ralph Dunbar, the 
federal specialist who is surveying the 
college library situation today. 

“It is becoming apparent that the 
college library has not received its 
rightful share of the budget during 
the very days when enrollments were 
swelling,” Dr. Dunbar says. 

In 1940, the average college library 
had $14.80 per student for the entire 
year. Half this sum was spent for 
library personnel; a third for books, 
magazines and binding; the rest for 
student help and other operating ex- 
penditures. 

What libraries spent in 1947 for 
these functions will become known 
when the new study is completed, 
some time in October. 


North Dakota Plans 
Nine New Buildings 

GRAND Forks, N.D.—A building 
program at the University of North 
Dakota is expected to result in the 
construction of nine new buildings by 
the end of 1951. A $4,085,000 build- 
ing program has been planned and 
most of the units have been author- 
ized. Other phases of the project will 
be submitted to the budget board this 
fall and the state legislature in 1949. 

At the present time, buildings con- 
sidered for construction include a 
$750,000 research laboratory for the 
development of uses and possibilities 
of lignite coal. Another building con- 
templated is a $600,000 gymnasium- 
field house; a college union building is 
to be placed open for construction 
bids soon. A new administration build- 
ing will replace the one in use since 
1884, long condemned by the state fire 
marshal. 
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A.M.G. Trainees 
Study in Germany 


BERLIN, GERMANY. — More than 
100 former college students from the 
United States will enroll in the special 
training for career jobs being con- 
ducted by the US. Military Govern- 
ment in Germany. The purpose of the 
program is to develop a young staff 
thoroughly familiar with the policies, 
procedures and methods of the occu- 
pation government. 


‘In general, the one-year apprentice- 

ship period includes five weeks in 
Berlin where the intern will gain a 
general understanding of the functions 
and operations of military govern- 
ment. Then, after two weeks of lec- 
tures and seminars, he is assigned to 
a German provincial government for 
five months where he studies local 
government and administrative prob- 
lems. All interns are later sent to 
the European command intelligence 
school at Oberammergau for a special 
course in military government policies, 
operation and documents. 


Claims Oldest Chapel 
Bell in United States 


LEBANON, ILL.— McKendree Col- 
lege is featuring the bell in the tower 
of the chapel as the central theme of 
its $1,000,000 fund raising campaign. 

The bell is believed to be the old- 
est chapel bell in the United States. 
It was cast in Spain in the eighth 
century and recast in the fourteenth. 
During the sixteenth century it was 
taken to Florida and was next dis- 
covered by a band of Santa Fe traders 
in a deserted Indian mission in New 
Mexico. Next it appeared at the Illi- 
nois State Fair in 1858 and was placed 
on exhibition to be sold. At that 
time, Dr. Nelson E. Cobleigh, presi- 
dent of the college, purchased it. 


Hits Pay Inequality 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALA.—At a 
special meeting of the National Voca- 
tional Teachers Association held in 
connection with the annual conven- 
tion of the New Farmers of America, 
Criticism was directed at the matter 
of higher pay for equal work, when 
done by white teachers. The salary 
Situation was said to exist in Southern 
communities where local supplements 
are added to the state salaries. These 
supplements, the teachers said, are fre- 
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quently denied to Negroes. Tennessee 
was the state most frequently crit- 
icized in the discussion, according to 
reports of those in attendance. 


Wayne Enters First 
New Building of Career 

Detroit.—This fall Wayne Uni- 
versity will take possession, for the 
first time in its history, of a building 
constructed for its own use. It is 
a three-story $1,042,000 classroom 
building which will be completed in 
time for fall classes. 

The building situation at Wayne 
has been particularly acute as a result 
of its tremendous expansion in recent 
years. Wayne consists of twelve schools 
and colleges, the oldest of which dates 
back to 1868. The university now 
ranks fifteenth in size among the in- 
stitutions of higher education. 


The principal growth of Wayne 
University has stemmed from a junior 
college program which just prior to 
1920 had been added to the program 
of Detroit's Central High School. The 
university has grown up around this 
high school building, various wings 
being added and nearby houses being 
reconverted for university use. 

The new classroom building is the 
first of several modern buildings to 
be constructed over the next few 
years to serve Wayne's needs. 


San Diego College Expands 

SAN Disco, CALIF.—After a two- 
year postwar delay, San Diego State 
College is launching its building and 
expansion program with construction 
beginning on a new arts and crafts 
building and additions to the present 
library. These will be the first per- 
manent building projects under the 
college's $2,600,000 expansion pro- 
gram. An additional $2,000,000 has 
been requested from the state legisla- 


ture for future projects. 


Mt. Union Campus Grows 

ALLIANCE, OHIO.—Mount Union 
College increased its campus almost 
one-third recently by buying 16 acres 
from the city of Alliance. The price was 
$6950. Prior to the purchase, the cam- 
pus comprised fifty-five acres, and a 
$2,000,000 expansion program would 
have sharply reduced the available space 
for recreation facilities. The new land 
will accommodate a baseball diamond, 
a football practice field, and playing 
fields. 


Chemists Need Safety 
Training in College Labs 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Revision of 
college chemistry textbooks and man- 
uals to include facts on accident and 
health hazards was urged at the 114th 
national meeting of the American 
Chemical Society by Howard Fawcett, 
a member of Alpha Chi Sigma, pro- 
fessional chemical fraternity. 

Outlining a program of safety edu- 
cation for college laboratories at a 
meeting of the society's division of 
chemical education, Mr. Fawcett said: 

“Unless technical students are given 
training and perspective in safe prac- 
tices, supplementing academic train- 
ing, the transition from college to the 
commercial laboratory frequently is 
difficult and dangerous.” 

Accident. prevention, fire protection, 
first aid, toxicity of chefnicals, and in- 
dustrial hygiene are among the topics 
emphasized in safety campaigns being 
conducted by forty-four collegiate 
chapters of the fraternity in leading 
chemistry and chemical engineering 
schools, Mr. Fawcett said. 

Among projects being carried out 
during the drive, according to Mr. 
Fawcett, are: 

Surveys of laboratories with recom- 
mendations for correction of unsafe 
conditions submitted in a report to 
those in authority and followed up 
until corrected. 

Clean-up drives in laboratories. 

Publicizing of often fatal conse- 
quences of experiments with explosive 
compounds by unqualified youngsters. 

Demonstrations and practice in use 
of fire extinguishers, gas masks, emer- 
gency showers, fire blankets, and ar- 
tificial respiration. ; 

A Safety Night in which off-campus 
speakers discuss safe practices in 
chemical and engineering laboratories. 

Publication of accident abstracts 
and appropriate articles in fraternity 
magazines and the printing’ of posters. 


N.Y.C. Group to Aid 
Visiting Students 


New York City.—Plans have been 
made by the Greater New York Coun- 
cil for Foreign Students to provide 
services that will aid foreign students 
in understanding American institu- 
tions and the values inherent in the 
American way of life, according to an 
announcement by Mrs. John L. Mott, 
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executive secretary of the organization. 
Columbia University’s former acting 
president, Dr. Frank D. Fackenthal, 
has been elected president of the or- 
ganization for one year. 

The new organization will seek to 
help the 3000 foreign students en- 
rolled in New York metropolitan col- 
leges and universities to understand 
the United States and will cooperate 
with more than forty educational in- 
stitutions. 

The council plans to have experi- 
enced social workers and trained 
volunteers meet foreign students when 
they arrive in this country, assist them 
in finding suitable housing, and en- 
courage hospitality on the part of 
New Yorkers in order to facilitate the 
orientation of students. The council 
will attempt primarily to help other 
organizations to develop a, coordinated 
program for the students, rather than 
create one of its own. 


Fish Pastes for 
College Menus 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Canned fish 
pastes and spreads may soon become 
an important item in school and col- 
lege menus. 

US. Fish and Wildlife Service food 
technologists will soon announce the 
successful development of spreads 
made of fish. These, it is predicted, 
will be inexpensive and imperishable 
and will be especially useful in in- 
stitutional food planning. 

The finished formula for fish spread 
will include chum salmon, mackerel, 
pollack, lake herring, and rosefish. 

Tomato, flour and dried skimmed 
milk will also be part of the spread. 


Government Goes to 
College for Recruits 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Government 
officials are scrapping among them- 
selves in an effort to recruit from col- 
leges and universities every available 
scientific and research worker who will 
take a federal job. 

The US. Government has never 
needed trained scientists more des- 
perately than it does today. National 
defense, health, food, conservation and 
atomic energy researches depend pri- 
marily on the government's ability to 
hire scientific personnel. 

As a result, not only are govern- 
ment departments bidding for the 
services of the same scientific person- 
nel but bureaus within the same de- 
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partment are striving against one an- 
other in the battle of recruitment. 

Plans are under way for-a govern- 
ment-wide pooling of scientific em- 
ployment resources in a move to end 
present chaotic recruitment methods. 
One feature of these plans is for the 
Civil Service Commission to recruit 
directly from the campus the out- 
standing scientific students at the time 
of their graduation. 


Joint Language School 
Ends Satisfactorily 


WATERVILLE, ME.—Officials at the 
language summer school sponsored 
jointly by Colby and Swarthmore col- 
leges report considerable satisfaction 
over the recently concluded seven-week 
session. 

Intensive training was given in 
foreign languages; to facilitate learn- 
ing, widespread use was made of tape 
recorders so that students might hear 
their own voices in order to make the 
necessary Correction in pronunciation. 
Ic is thought possible that the sum- 
mer school will be repeated next year. 


Seton Hall Gets Step-Up 
in FM Radio Power 

SOUTH ORANGE, N.J.—Seton Hall 
College has been granted permission 
by the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to boost its effective radiated 
power for Station WSOU-FM from 
250 to 1000 watts, Monsignor James 
F. Kelley, president, declares. 


The station, entirely student oper- 
ated, has been on the air since April. 
The new power will double the 
strength of the signal as well as in- 
crease the transmitting radius. A 250 
foot antenna has been installed on the 
campus. 

The switchover will take place be- 
fore September 15, it is expected. 


Asks $16,000,000 for 
City College Buildings 

New York City.—The four city 
colleges operated by the board of 
higher education, New York City, have 
submitted to the city planning com- 
mission a request for $16,713,202 for 
new buildings. Of that amount, Brook- 
lyn College has requested $3,963,500 
in capital funds; City College, $350,- 
000; Queens College, $926,250. No 
figures for a building program were 
indicated for Hunter College, also 
operated by the board. 


So You're a “Dissaver”’ 
in These Days of Inflation 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — College 
faculty members have lost their ca. 
pacity to save. 

This is one result of the continued 
pressures from inflationary forces. As 
a consequence, college staff members 
are becoming less secure and more 
restless. 

The President's Council of Ego. 
nomic Advisers, in its midyear report, 
says that an increasing number of 
families of fixed income are now 
spending more than they earn. Even 
families with incomes from $5000 to 
$7000 a year have “become dissavers,” 

Three interlacing processes are mak- 
ing for more inflation, the council 
says. These are: 

Increasing consumer demand for 
goods and services, prompted by 
fatter pay envelopes in industry. 

Government expansion of defense 
and foreign aid. 

A new round of wage and price in- 
creases. 

“Lasting prosperity is not assured,” 
the council says, “because these infla- 
tionary forces are undermining our 
high level of employment and business 
activity. 

“Even in the midst of the present 
prosperity the average American sees 
the value of his savings declining and 
many of his neighbors, living on fixed 
salaries, worse off than a year ago,” 
the council states. 


Cornell Starts Statler Hall 

ITHACA, N.Y.—The first building 
in the country specifically designed 
for instruction in the field of hotel 
management is being constructed at 
Cornell University. 

The four-story stone and_ brick 
structure, to cost $2,550,000, will not 
be completed until 1950. It is the 
gift of the Statler Foundation, estab- 
lished by the late Ellsworth M. Stat- 
ler, who began his hotel career as 
a $6 a week bell boy and rose to be- 
come the founder and operator of 
the great hotel chain. 


Students Visit Mexico 
RUTHERFORD, N.J.—A cooperative 
program with Mexico colleges has 
been worked out by Fairleigh Dickin- 
son College. As many college stu- 
dents as possible will be sent to Mex- 
ico for brief periods. The first bus- 


load of students will leave this fall. 
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Carmichael Head pro tem of 
N.Y. State University 
ALBANY, N.Y.——Dr. Oliver C. Car- 
michael, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, has been appointed by Gov- 
ernor Dewey as chairman of the 
temporary board of trustees to man- 
age the newly created state university. 
Included among the fifteen names 
on the board are recognized spokes- 
men for veterans, farmers, labor, re- 
ligious groups, private colleges, and 
other social and educational forces. 
In a formal statement announcing 
the appointments, Governor Dewey 
called the creation of the university 
"the greatest advance” in the educa- 
tional history of New York State. 
The trustees of the new university 
at the beginning will supervise the 
operation of the thirty-two teachers 
colleges, contract colleges and institutes 
of higher education now financed by 
New York State. Their main respon- 
sibility, however, will be to make 
plans for future expansion to be sub- 
mitted to the state legislature. 


Stanford Remodels Buildings 

PALO ALTO, CALIF.—Stanford Uni- 
versitys 46 year old administration 
building will soon be rebuilt as a 
new home for the law school. The 
period of reconstruction is expected 
to take eighteen months with a total 
expenditure of $850,000. Other re- 
modeling projects now under way at 
Stanford include two buildings for a 
school of mineral sciences and the 
overhauling of the campus electrical 
system at a cost of $150,000. 


GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 
¢ Cornell University officials an- 
nounce that the alumni fund received 
$407,611 during the past year. 


¢ University of California received a 
gift of $600,000 recently from the 
estate of Mrs. Sally McKee Spans- 
Black. It is composed largely of down- 
town Oakland real estate which Mrs. 
Spans-Black had inherited from her 
father, the late Justice Samuel L. Mc- 
Kee of the state supreme court. 


¢ New York University has received 
the entire residuary estate of Mrs. 
Josephine A. Schwed, estimated at 
$1,000,000. The money is to be used 
exclusively for interest free loans to 
students of the college of arts and 
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pure sciences, the college of engineer- 
ing and the school of law. Loans from 
the fund are to be made to students 
without regard to sex, creed or color. 
e Medical College of Virginia an- 
nounces receipt of $43,000 in gifts. 
Leading the list was a gift of $27,400 
from the Commonwealth Fund to pro- 
mote the college regional hospital pro- 
gram. 


e Thiel College was the recipient re- 
cently of a $200,000 annuity gift from 
the Misses Flora and Gertrude Langen- 
heim. The gift is to go toward the 
construction costs of a new library 
and is expected to pay for more than 
half of the cost of the new building. 


e Ohio State University, Columbus, has 


been given $100,000 for the establish- 
ment of “The Simon Lazarus Memorial 
Scholarship Fund.” Presentation was 
made by Robert Lazarus, president of 
F. & R. Lazarus and Company and 
director of Federated Department 
Scholarships are to be 
granted without regard to race, creed 
or color, 


Stores, Inc. 


e Colgate University has been given 
$5000 by I. Rogosin, New York City 
textile manufacturer, to collect case 
material for classes. Recently revised, 
the Colgate University Plan of Educa- 
tion sends qualified teachers and trained 
assistants to farms and factories, offices 
of business executives, and other sources 
in search of cases and other realistic 
teaching material. 

e University of Denver officers an- 
nounce the receipt of a gift of a 12 inch 
reflecting telescope and an 8 inch 
Schmidt type of celestial camera from 
Clendon S. Walton, local astronomer. 
The instruments are valued at $10,000. 


e Texas Technological College has re- 
ceived a total of $15,000 from J. M. 
Wilson and family. The board of edu- 
cation of the Methodist Church is hold- 


ing the funds in trust for the college, 
with proceeds going to the college an- 


nually. 


© Columbia University received $31,500 
from the Rockefeller Foundation to 
continue an investigation started in 
1945 “of the interaction of hereditary 
and environmental factors in relation 
to problems of age.” 


© Illinois Institute of Technology, Cor- 
nell University, and Lincoln Memorial 
University were bequeathed half of the 
$400,000 estate of the late Mrs. Char- 
lotte C. Farr. 





NAMES IN THE NEWS 
Burt E. Ash- 


man, formerly as- 
sistant to the 
executive officer 
and office man- 
ager for the Insti- 
tute of Paper 
Chemistry, Ap- 
pleton, Wis., has 
been named director of auxiliary enter- 
prises for Drake University. 


Alden F. Aust, city planner of St. 
Paul, has been appointed superintend- 
ent of buildings and grounds at Beloit 
College. His appointment became ef- 
fective in August. He succeeded Eugene 
Vogel, who resigned last spring to go 


into business. 





Dr. D. W. Morris, professor of speech 
and director of the speech and hearing 
clinic at Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, has been appointed president of 
Southern Illinois University, Carbon- 
dale. He succeeds Dr. Chester F. Lay, 
who has accepted a faculty post as pro- 
fessor of business administration at 
Southern Methodist University. 


Granville E. 
Kiefer, formerly 
assistant treasurer 
of Lafayette Col- 
lege, has been 
named business 
manager of Cedar 
Crest College at 
Allentown, Pa. 
Mr. Kiefer’s most recent position was 
that of manager of the Central Publish- 
ing House of the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Church, Cleveland. 


George Soule has been named to 
succeed his father, Albert Lee Soule, as 
president of Soule College in New 
Orleans. 


W. Emerson 
Reck, director of 
public relations at 
Colgate Univer- 
sity, has accepted 
appointment as 
vice president and 
general secretary 
of Wittenberg 
College, his alma mater. Mr. Reck is 
a past president of the American Col- 
lege Public Relations Association and 
the author or co-author of four books 
in his field of int:rpretation of higher 
education. His new appointment be- 
comes effective October 1. 
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Alta L. Hum- 
mel, instructor in 
institutional man- 
agement at Penn- 
sylvania State 
College, has been 

” appointed 
manager at Indi- 
ana University’s 

union building. She succeeds Helen 

Whitfield, who recently resigned after 

five years of service. 


food 


Martin D. Jenkins, formerly profes- 
sor of education at Howard University, 
was recently named president of Mor- 
gan State College. He succeeds Dwight 
O. W. Holmes. 


Seraphim F. Post, chief engineer and 
business manager for the Schwarz En 
gineering Company, Redwood City, 
Calif., recently was named administra- 
tive assistant to the business manager 
of Stanford University. Mr. Post is a 
Stanford alumnus, a Phi Beta Kappa, 
and had All-American rating when a 
member of the Stanford football team 
in the late 20's. 


Louis T. Benezet, formerly assistant 
professor of education and assistant to 
Chancellor William P. Tolley of Syra- 
cuse University, has been named presi- 
dent of Allegheny College. Dr. Bene- 
zet’s appointment became effective 
September 1, when he _ succeeded 
Chester A. Darling, formerly professor 
of biology, who had been called to 
serve as acting president until a_per- 
manent successor to Dr. Schultz could 
be named, 


Dr. Wilbour Eddy Saunders, Peddie 
School headmaster, recently was named 
president of the Colgate-Rochester Di- 
vinity School. He will succeed Dr. 
Edwin McNeill Poteat, who resigned 
in June because of ill health. 


The Rev. Edward Joseph O’Donnell, 
formerly principal of St. John’s College 
at Belize in British Honduras, was re- 
cently named president of Marquette 
University. He succeeds the Rev. Peter 
A. Brooks, who died from a heart at- 
tack May 16. The new president is 39 
years of age, the youngest of the un- 
versity’s seventeen presidents. 





DIRECTORY OF 


Association of College and 
University Business Officers 


Central Association 

President: Herbert Watkins, University 
of Michigan; secretary-treasurer: L. R. 
Lunden, University of Minnesota. 


Eastern Association 


President: Henry W. Herzog, George 
Washington University; secretary-treasurer: 
Boardman Bump, Mount Holyoke College. 

Convention: Nov. 28-30, Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 


Southern Association 

President: W. T. Ingram, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute; secretary-treasurer: Ger- 
ald D. Henderson, Vanderbilt University. 


Western Association 

President: Paul A. Walgren, University 
of Southern California; secretary-treasurer, 
George A. Hall, California Institute of 
Technology. 


Schools for Negroes 


President: V. D. Johnston, Howard Uni- 
versity; secretary: L. H. Foster Jr., Tuske- 
gee Institute. 


Association of College Unions 


President: Vernon L. Kretschmer, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; secretary-treasurer: Edgar 
A. Whiting, Cornell University; editor of 
publication: Porter Butts, University of 
Wisconsin. . 

Convention: April 27-30, 
Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Broadmoor 
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ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of Physical Plant 
Administrators of 
Universities and Colleges 


President: William F. Holman, University 
of Minnesota; secretary-treasurer: A. F. 
Gallistel, University of Wisconsin. 

Convention: May 1949, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville. 


American College Public Relations 
Association 


President: Max E. Hannum, Franklin and 
Marshall College. 


College and University 
Personnel Association 


President: Donald E. Dickason, University 
of Illinois; secretary-treasurer: Marion Darr, 
Purdue University. 


National Association of College 
Stores 
President: John H. Jenkins, St. Louis 


University; executive secretary: Russell Reyn- 
olds, 189 West Madison Street, Chicago. 


National Association of 
Educational Buyers 


President: Charles W. Hoff, University 
of Omaha; secretary-treasurer: Bert C. 
Ahrens, 45 Astor Place, New York, N. Y. 


Charles E. 
Haines, formerly 
president of the 
Junior College at 
Pueblo, Colo., 
and later public 
relations and edu- 
cation officer in 
the army, has been 
appointed vice president of Ithaca Col © 
lege at Ithaca, N. Y. His appointment | 
became effective September 1. 


James Ralph Thaxton has been ap- 
pointed acting president of the Georgia ~ 
State College for Women at Valdosta, 9 
Ga. 

Chester L. Buxton has been named 
president of Paul Smith’s College of 
Arts and Sciences. He will succeed © 
Frederick G. Leasure. 


J. Frederick Doering, dean of Mis- 
souri Valley College at Marshall, Mo., 
has been named interim administrator 
to serve until a successor to John Ray 
Cable, president, can be named. Dr, 
Cable’s recent resignation was accepted 


with regret by the board of trustees at 
Missouri Valley College. 

D. Y. Robb has been recently named 
director of employment and placement ~ 
at Southern Methodist University as a 
result of the administration’s interest 
in expanding the university's service to 9 
the student body. 


Edward J. Brown has been named 
to succeed H. Leon Sheppard as presi- 
dent of Arnold College, Milford, Conn, 


Dr. James Herbert Kelley, one time ~ 
president of Colorado State Normal 
School (now Western State College of 
Education), died recently at the age 7 
of 72 years. 


Dr. Hubert T. Quillian, president of 7 
LaGrange College in Georgia, died 
recently after a long illness. He had 
been head of the college for ten years | 
and was lay leader of the North | 
Georgia Methodist Conference. 


The Rev. Francis Xavier McCabe, | 
formerly president of DePaul Univer 
sity in Chicago, died recently at the 
age of 76 years. He had been director 
of St. Mary’s Seminary Auxiliary at 
Perryville, Mo., since 1938. . 


Dr. George Mark Laughlin, founder 
of the A. T. Still College of Osteopathy 
and Surgery, Kirksville, Mo., died re] 
cently. He had served as president of 
the college until his retirement a yeat? 
ago. Dr. Laughlin was 75 years old’) 
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FILMOSOUND 
PROJECTOR 





iector that gives you 
w 16mm sound film pro) , ie acca 
Set weight and low cost without ores? prin Beh, RIUM 
iti cessful classroom projec or aad 
Gea eful 10-watt amplifier provides ample sound — OUND PROJECTOR 
~~ ‘ : illi j even Bers 
i Brilliant pictures zt 
free from distortion. . 
1 am conditions are assured by the efficient of this Filmosound, with its 25-watt 
= t or 750-watt illumination system. Tradi- power sealed: seselaunenis tance 
oat ~ pate dependability, versatility, and 
tional Filmosov 


where 16mm sound films are to be pre- 
simplicity of operation and maintenance. sented in a sizable auditorium. This is an 


improved, more powerful model of the 


NEW COMPACT FILMOSOUND PROJECTOR same dependable Filmosound that is so 


widely used in schoolsthroughout U.S.A. 
: ; t’s even smaller, lighter, 
H quality projector tha es. ; 
Sr sees in cost than the New Academy oe: a FILMOARC 
ad It’s built into a single case! Speaker may . PROJECTOR 
placed near screen— OF a a | a) = This most powerful of 
operated right in projector — all 16mm sound film 
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e"E oll & Howell Company, 7192 McCormick Road, Bell + Howse 11 
~ Chicago 45. Branches in New York, Hollywood, : 


Washington, D.C., and London. 
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In bringing school washrooms up to date, keep an eye on the 
years ahead. Whether you plan a complete, new installation, 
hen or just a few additions, choose plumbing you know will Jag— 


with a minimum of upkeep. 


. You’re sure with Crane. In schools, as in the home, Crane js 
you Mo de rn1ze the most wanted of all plumbing brands. That comes of proved 
dependability through years of hard school usage. Crane fix. 
tures are tough—one reason they cost less to maintain. 


... plan for 


Easy replacement is another. Take Crane Dial-ese faucets, the 
new faucets with finger-tip control. To renew a Dial-ese unit, 


low maintenance you just slip out the old cartridge and slip in the new—one 


cartridge unit fits all Crane Dial-ese faucets. 


Easy cleaning? A daily once-over with a damp cloth brings 
with CRANE out all the gleaming luster of Crane school fixtures. 

You'll find these low-maintenance fixtures in a style for every 

need. See your Crane branch, wholesaler, or plumbing con. 


school plumbing tractor for full information when you plan a new installation 


or modernize your present facilities. 
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3-468 Lowall Closet 





7-87 Correcto Urinal 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: © 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGOS 
PLUMBING AWD HEATING 
VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS © 
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“| Here's Why Hotpoint Kitchens 








ne is 
ved W ' ? rn 
’ the | 
unit, . : 
. ————<__—— | e a > ege 
- ——_— ...In Nation’s No.1 Competition! 
ings Here Are The 12 Points On Which | 
’ ) 

Grand Awards Were Based! In America’s leading Food Service Contest, the efficiency, 
very - in che Food Service Contest spon- speed and economy of Hotpoint all-electric kitchens brought 
con- —_* 5 te stitutions Magazine were | top honors of Grand Awards to the Illinois Bell Telephone Co., 
tion wa Hee the basis of the following Chicago and Clark’s Lunch Rooms Inc., South Bend, Indiana. 

ju 
standards: eo ee By ranking first in competition with kitchens of the country’s 
— 1. Selection of equipment for Saac finest cafeterias and restaurants, Hotpoint all-electric kitchens 


cation. , 

2. Placement of war meee and serving. 
* Canitation in food Pp 

3. Sanitatio 


4. Employee morale. 


have again demonstrated their capacity to prepare better, more 
nutritious meals, to permit efficient, space-saving layout and to 











5. Accident elimination. 
6. Speed in pre 
7. Efficiency 1 

>in W ; 
. Seer ot maintenance of equipment. 
10. Serving 
11. Ingenu 





paration of food. 
preparation of food. | 
ork hours. } 


facilities and equipment, | 
ity in meeting special pro an 
logical aspects in customer relations. 











repay their cost many times over. 


Discover for yourself how Hotpoint Electric Cooking Equip- 
ment brings you these 7 big savings every day of the week: 


@ Saves Food Flavors—conserves 


@ Cuts Maintenance Costs— 

























12. Psycho maximum of natural juices, gives Analysis shows annual costs aver- 
me Sow uniform results. a 1-14%4% of investment for 
; sontest were ry 
pee Judges in the above con Bian tis Hotpoint, 2-5 for most flame types. 
ss lected from recognized leaders | @ Cuts Food Costs— Reduces meat 
he hotel hospital, and architectural shrinkage, ery up to 60% On © saves Kitchen Space — Com- 
. ’ ional Restau- CORSUERIGS CF Hae. pact, easy to install in most efficient 
fields; also the Natt ‘th r 
Association and Food Service @ Cuts Labor Costs—Saves hours 7 Re gag aos ee. 
rant Industry for cook, saves on cleaning and “™™mneys. 
Equipment indus’): scouring, too. : 
@ More Efficient — Midwestern 
@ Lasts Twice As Long—Inde- university tests show that Horpoint 
pendent study shows depreciation equipment is 2.68 times more effi- 
rate is cut in half. cient than flame type. 
Everybody’s Pointing To 
COMMERCIAL ELECTRI | 
In the employees’ Cafeteria of Illinois Bell Telephone Company, EC Cc cook NG EQUIPMENT 
Hotpoint cooking and baking equipment serves 12,000 customers 
during a 24-hour day. As many as 1500 customers on hour are Hotpoint Inc., A General Electric Affiliate, Maker of Ranges + Bake Ovens + Roasting 
cared for at busy periods. Ovens + Fry Kettles + Broilers - Griddles + Custem-Matched Counter Appliances 
' ' 
' Hotpoint Inc., Commercial Cooking Dept., 5613 West Taylor St., ' 
; Chicago 44, Illinois. : 
, Please send me literature describing users’ experience with Hotpoint - 
t Commercial Electric Cooking Equipment. Also details of complete ' 
, ES: ; Hotpoint line. : 
os ' ' 
' Name ; 
6 ' 
a Clark's popular South Bend establishment has set an impressive ; Address : 
(PE record in serving 3000 mea's a day in its 195-seat restaurant. ' : : 
‘ORS Hotpoint equipment not only enables Clark's to serve far more ; City State — . 
Peopie, but to register substantial savings as well. 
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DOUBLE ECONOMY 
IN MICRO-PROJECTION [aim 
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For Permanently 


Mounted Specimens 





Handles a wide range of regular | 
material with ample reserve res- 
olution and covering power for 
higher and lower magnifications. 
With divisible objective, range of 
magnification is from 30Xto230X, 
at screen distances 4 to 15 feet, 




























For Drawing and Table Projection 


Mirror reflects the image onto a 
notebook or paper directly below. 
Image is clear and sharp for easy 
tracing. Divisible objective can be 
removed and standard microscope 
objectives used, if larger images 
and higher powers are desired. 





For Specimens in Liquid 


The whole class can view a living 
specimen at one time. Special air 
space insulation in the object stage 
makes it possible to observe liv- 
ing material for long periods. 









WRITE for free demon- 
stration and literature. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., 767-V St. Paul St., 
Rochester 2, New York. 









MICRO-PROJECTOR 
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What to look for when you bay — 


REFRIGERATION EQUIPMENT FOR YOUR SCHOOL 
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In lunch rooms, dormitories, laboratories, class 
rooms, Frigidaire commercial refrigeration and air 
conditioning equipment is rendering a variety of 
services which mean greater efficiency in school 
management; better work, better health. Frigidaire 
equipment safeguards foods, provides thirst-quench- 
ing beverages, cools drinking water, preserves the 
full strength of biologicals, protects plant and ani- 
mal specimens. provides complete air conditioning — 
meets all requirements dependably and econom- 
ically. So whatever your needs may be, be sure to 
specify Frigidaire—the name you can always 
depend on. 


You’re twice as sure with two great names 


FRIGIDAIRE 


made only by 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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SIMMONS DORMITORY 
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STUDENT’S ROOM BY SIMMONS 


FURNITURE... 








Even twenty years of continuous service is not 
unusual for Simmons dormitory furniture. It is 
built of freproof steel to withstand the hardest usage. Tops and sides of chests 
and desks are of one-piece construction. All supports and braces are elec- 
trically welded. Drawers never warp or stick, but operate smoothly and 
quietly on wood drawer guides. Rubber-cushioned spring clip safety stops 
prevent drawers from falling out when opened. 

Simmons aill-steel dormitory furniture is finished in cheerful, warm colors 
that stay attractive. You have your choice of rich grained, or two-toned pastel 
combinations. These Sim/fast finishes successfully resist heat and sunlight, and 
the actions of most liquids, hot or cold. Nor will they chip, mar, peel or crack! 

Your nearest Simmons distributor will be glad to help you make the right 
selection of pieces to meet your requirements. See him soon, or write 


CONTRACT DIVISION 
Display Rooms: 


SIMMONS COMPANY 


Chicago 54, Merchandise Mart 





San Francisco 11, 295 Bay Street 








Illustrated above: 
Dormitory Room No. 142 


Gee 2s eo sw te OSE 
Got se it ss + 
eee Se: ewe FM-42 
Ee ir 
Night Tables . F-142-14 
MO GOER «+: 0 se OO 
Chair > 2 0 trp. oe eee 
Color Scheme . Brown and Beige 


Scheme No. 7161 











*  WNew York 16, One Park Avenue 
* Atlanta 1, 353 Jones Ave., N. W. 
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SIMMONS No. 142 FURNITURE GROUP 

School authorities like the variety of pieces avail- moderate initial cost, slow depreciation and low 
able in the 142 Group. It enables them to equip maintenance expense. Shown below are a few of 
rooms of any size or shape comfortably and the pieces in the 142 Group, together with chairs 
efficiently. They also like the 142 Group for its most frequently selected for dormitory rooms. 





Desk—F-142-6— Modern table 


type. Full drawer. Distinctive metal peg eae 
pulls. Available in grain and two- ye wee wg re 


tone finishes. All steel. Top area 


34% x 19 inches center partition. Avail- 
x e 


able in three other sizes 
(30% x 19 inches and 44 
x 19 inches). In grain 
and two-tone finishes. 
Top area 38 4x19 inches. 


Bed—H-353—Attractive full panel 
ends. Three-piece construction. 
SKC ribbon fabric spring. Avail- 
able in 3/0 or 3/3 width only. 





Desk—F-142-10—Student’s single 
model. Open book shelf at right end. 
All-steel. In grain and two-tone fin- 
ishes. Top area 3414 x 21 inches. 


Chair—F-7 1 1— Comfortable 
modern style. Posture seat 


and back cushioned in foam Chair—F-762—Gracefully curved 
rubber. Upholstered in sim- arms. Innerspring seat and back 
ulated leather in colors. cushions; both removable. Back 


cushion is reversible. Uphols- 
tered in simulated leather in 
colors. 


Seaulyrest MATTRESSES! 


Built expressly for schools, hotels and institutions! 
Beautyrests are famous for comfort and for the years 
of trouble-free service they give. That’s why more 
schools, colleges, universities, hotels and institutions 
are buying Beautyrests . . . many of them exclusively! 
Ask your Simmons dealer to show you the many 
features that make Beautyrest your best mattress buy! 
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The IBM Card 
Symbol of Efficient Accounting 




























International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


re ea ee 





The numbers in the IBM Card are your assurance of safety in all account- ; 


ing operations. Once information is recorded in the form of punched 7 
holes in designated columns of the card, the card becomes the basic entry 7 
used in preparing all subsequent reports. Accuracy is assured whenever ~ 


this information is used for posting, calculating, or classifying. 


Through the use of this card with IBM Electric Punched Card Account © 
ing Machines, information classified in any way desired is presented ~ 
clearly and concisely as finished accounting entries and management ~ 


control reports. 
IBM accounting machines prepare all: 


Payrolls - Accounts payable - Budget reports - Operating statements © 


Veterans’ billing + Class assignment lists + Student directories” 


Grade reports . Student permanent records — 


An IBM representative will be pleased to show you how easily this auto- 
matic method of accounting and student record-keeping can be adapted to 
your college or university. 


. ++ TIME RECORDERS AND ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS 


ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
TEST SCORING MACHINES . . . SERVICE BUREAUS . . . ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS 
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GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
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METAL 


Chair illustrated is No. 4303. 


DESKS 


METAL 


FILING 


vod form for Comfortable Seating 


OODFORM Aluminum Chairs 

provide the comfortable seat- 
ing required for close attention in 
the classroom. 


Comfort is designed into a Good- 
form chair through correct propor- 
tioning and proper balance. Seat 
and back are right in height—roomy 
and well shaped—cushioned with 
luxurious foam rubber which keeps 
its liveliness indefinitely. 


Important, too, to the business 
office, Goodform chairs stay com- 
fortable through a long life. Welded 
aluminum frames are permanently 
rigid and strong. Edges never get 
rough and splintery, to catch nylon 
hose and clothing. Aluminum is 
fireproof, light to handle and easy 
to clean. The hard, smooth finish 
anodized on natural aluminum never 
dims, its sparkling beauty preserved 
through the years by simple wash- 
ing with soap and water. Thousands 
of Goodform chairs in service ten, 
fifteen years and longer, are just as 
serviceable, comfortable and good 
looking now as when they were new. 

Goodform No. 4303 shown here 
is one of a complete line of modern 
alummum chairs for classrooms and 
other school use. Write for illus- 
trated literature and the name of 
our distributor who is prepared to 
take care of your needs. 


GOODFORM 


ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
AA product of THE GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Department $9 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


CABINETS e« STEEL SHELVING 
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HEINZ SOUPS 





31-OUNCE SIZE 





5l-oz. tins. Each tin 
serves twenty 5-oz., 
seventeen 6-oz. or four- 
teen 7-oz. portions. A 
number of popular and 
appetizing Heinz yari- 
eties that save time and 
labor are now available. 



















go Heinz time-saving, labor-saving, 
economical, institutional-size soups! 


Heinz Soups in 51-ounce packages give 
important service and economy advan- 
tages that will prove as helpful to you 
as to the thousands who are using this 
modern soup service. 


Heinz Soups are easy to serve. They 
offer greater variety from the same 
kitchen space. They economize on help 
«.. assure accurate control of Costs «+. 
eliminate waste. 


Most important of all, they’re extra 
nourishing and have the lure of “home 
cookin’ ” flavor that appeals to all ap- 
petites. Your Heinz Man will gladly 
show you the Cost and Portions Chart, 


Write for FREE recipe book, “Quantity Recipes Using 
Heinz Condensed Soups”. Address Hotel and Restavw 
rant Division, H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


HEINZ 7) SOUPS 
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Bathers can really re- 
lox and enjoy a Pow- 
ers regulated shower. 
No danger of scald- 
ing. No unexpected temperature changes 





ONLY ONE MOVING PART 
SIMPLICITY and durable construction insure 
mony yeors of efficient carefree operation. 
Mixer body is made of bronze and parts sub- 
ject to wear have a hard chromium finish. 


CONTROL WITHIN '2°F. 


reported by users. Is widely used 
in Hospital Hydrotherapy, !nfant 
Baths, X-Ray and Color Film 
Developing. 


OTHER TYPES OF 
POWERS SHOWER CONTROLS 





Foe Cane Suowtas 
AMD WASH FOUNTAINS 
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Back in 1923 Powers intro- 
duced the first and original 
pressure equalizing type water 
mixer. 

Now it offers the SAFEST 
thermostatic water mixer made. 


TYPE H MIXER For exposed 
piping 2" pipe connections. Ca- 
pacity: 6 10 10 gals. per min. ot 
45 ibs. pressure. Dial diam. 34". 
Mixer for Concealed Piping hos 
6” diam. dial. 








- —_—— | Thermostatic SHOWER MIXERS 


they are SAFE against scalding cauzed hy 


@) PRESSURE ov @) TEMPERATURE 


fluctuations in water supply lines 


Get the best insurance you can buy for safe comfortable 
showers . . . install POWERS Type H Mixers. They’re modern, 
really safe and non-scald. 

Being thermostatic Powers mixers hold the shower con- 
stantly at whatever temperature the bather selects, regardless 
of temperature or pressure changes . . . two variables in all 
shower installations. 

Powers mixers speed-up bathing. No time or hot and cold 
water is wasted while bathers wait for showers at the right 
temperature. For new installations or when modernizing pres- 
ent showers USE POWERS MIXERS. 


Phone or write our nearest office for Circular H48 
9 
CHICAGO 14, ILL. 2706 Greenview Ave. Phone BUckingham 1-7100 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 231 East 46th St. Phone Eldorado 5-2050 
LOS ANGELES 5, CAL. 1808 Wes? Eighth St, Phone Drexel 2394 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


OFFICES IN SO CITIES @e SEE YOUR PHONE BOOK 


Over 55 Years of Water Temperature Control 
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Eatra 


TASTY 


Extra 


QUICK 


Extra 


THRIFTY 


These PFAELZER specialties give you 
many EXTRAS 


They're EXTRA TASTY! Expert blending of the 
choicest ingredients lends a distinctive, pleasing 
flavor. Your trade will come back again and again 
to enjoy them. 


They're EXTRA QUICK! EASY to prepare, Pfael- 
zer specialties can be served in a jiffy, with min- 
imum effort. These items conserve space; they 
require no refrigeration. 


They're EXTRA THRIFTY! LOW in portion cost, 
these entrees can be, and ARE being sold by many 
food operators at POPULAR prices, with better 
than average markup. EXTRA profits are assured. 
Order this pleasing VARIETY of Pfaelzer Food 
Specialties and enjoy the many EXTRA advantages 
they offer. 













SMITHFIELD 


CHILI CON CARNE = DEVILED rege SMITHFIELD PORK 
Generous quantity of choice, am treat for use &@ Choice chop 

tender, — = genuine sandwich spread, in omelets “open na ay pe 
pinto chili beans; imported and other delectable ways. soned with rich, 

spices make this product Tangy, smoked flavor Of beque sauce. Ideal for ; 
truly America’s Finest. ‘nely ground | and deviled beque Sandwiches and te 
Packed 6 10-Ib. tins or 24 ham makes this a real deli- other entrees. Packed 24 


11-oz. individual tins to case. roy + ee 6 2-Ib. jars 30.67. tins to case, 
Cas 


RAVIOLI 


maaneee 
wn nee 





CORNED BEEF HASH 


More choice, lean, gristle- 
free beef gives this product CHICKEN SOUP RAVIOLI 


an incomparable meaty Made from real chicken. A popular entree yet low @ 
flavor. Genuine Idaho pota- ‘(Home made” soup flavor serving cost. Especially 
toes, flavor-enhanced with but none of the bother. Also good with Pfaelzer’s Spe 
chopped onions and spices ideal for enriching sauces ghetti Sauce and Pf 

give real eating satisfaction. and gravies. Packed 12 6- Romano or Parmesan 
Packed 6 4%-lb. tins to oz., 12 16-0z. jars; or 6 Brine-packed 12 3-Ib. tie 
case. 10-lb, tins to case. to case. 





® Write for quotations and for free copy 
of NEW, illustrated Catalog, describing 
our entire Specialties line. Do it today! 


SOR DEVO 


leroy to dry the hands quick- 
ly and completely is the 
most important factor to look 
for in any paper towel. Mosinee 
Towels have great speed of ab- 
sorbency because they are made ? 
from pure sulphate material, ‘ 4 . 
which has as one of its chief f, 
characteristics the ability to ab- : : 
sorb water FAST. 

























Just make the test pictured : 
here. Flick drops of water on } 
an ordinary paper towel. They ‘ 
just remain on the surface. Then 
flick drops on a Mosinee Towel : 
— and watch the towel absorb them in- ) { 
stantly! We'll provide the samples for BAY WEST PAPER CO. 


you to make the test. Write to — hy ern 
rn of Mosinee Paper M 


Prep-Towls ® Zip-Towls * Trim-Towls © Turn-Towls © Roltowls 
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Get it on paper ElRST/ 
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rely on Medart for complete 
planning service... 


Whatever type installation you are considering, consult _installation based on your architectural requirements 
Medart engineers first .. . for honest, unbiased analysis ...are apt to be considerable! Yes . . . it costs no more 
of your installation problems. The use of Medart plan- _... and results are sure, if you put it on paper, first! And 
ning and engineering facilities entails no cost or obli- | remember! Over 75 years of serving the nation’s schools 
si Gh your part. Yet the savings ...inactualinstal- has given Medart unquestioned leadership in the field of 

Costs -.. and in arrixing at the proper kind of locker room, gym and physical educational equipment. 


FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 


3535 DEKALB STREET e ST. LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


DERS FOR OVER 75 YEARS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
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and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in ey ees 
reference books. It is truly 

“the foundation book 
of education.” 





Compiled by the 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 7990 
of over a century of 
dictionary -making 
experience. 

Write for Booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


s~ 














Hasce-BARCOLA LOUNGER 


RECLINING 


A sturdily constructed chair 

for conventional, semi-re- 

clining and reclining po- 

sitions. 
Upholstered in long- 
life “DURAN" wear- 
resistant plastic. 
& Colors—Red, Brown, 
Green, Yellow, ivory, 
and Chartreuse. 

No. MA270S 


$112.50 


F.O.8. N.Y. State Fety. 


Also available i 
Grade L and Grade S$ heavy duty 
Upholstery Fabrics 
PRICES ON APPLICATION 


a AROLD u 


SUPP \ CORBOR 


| For : 
Lighter, Brighter Classrooms — 


Select HYLOPLATE 


» Like ie 


CHALKBOARD: 


| See THE DIFFERENCE! 


' 








Modern schools choose HYLOPLATE 
LITE SITE Chalkboard. The restful, 
refreshing green of Lite Site is pleasantly 
fresh and bright, makes the classroom a 
friendly sort of place to live in. 


Lite Site folder and sample sent FREE, 
on request Address Dept. B. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers + Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Administrators —Teachers 
Write for FREE copy of valuable teaching oid 
“How Te Use The Chalkboard”. 














SERVICE 


Between editorial material and ad- 
vertising pages in this and every issue 
——there’s a detachable, postage pre- 
paid card ... to help you get product 
information on one or a dozen items 
with a minimum of effort and time. 
As you read the advertising pages and 
the descriptions in the “What's New” 
section, check the items that interest 
you... use the card. Sign it, mail 
it. The manufacturer of each item 
checked will be asked to send you 
complete details, no charge, no obli- 
gation. 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY 
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With Water Tank and 
Vacuum for Rug Scrubbing 








With Dispenser 
for Hot Waxing 
* 


Interchangeable 
Brushes, Pads, 
Sanding Disc 





Wire Brushes 


. t s 
tration, OF Ea Can 
on, demon® nc-s 4409 . States and ” 
System of the United 


1 cities 





Sanding Disc 








FINNELL SYSTEM, IMC. \ *N* 


es 


PianeerA and Smecialisu iH PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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Slips were chronic in this large institution. In 
10 months, there were 283 falls on its slippery 
floors, which were slicked up with wax. The 


administration wanted gloss, but no loss. So 
they called a Legge safety engineer. “Your slip 
was to assume polished floors have to be slip- 
pery,” he said. He proposed a Non-Slip floor 
upkeep plan with the Legge System. 

The slips dropped 95% the floors shone 


. and costs fell 32%. 


SAFETY UNDERFOOT ... YOU OWE IT 
TO STUDENTS AND STAFF 


School floors can be beautiful . . . and Non-Slip .. . 
with the Legge System. Legge safety engineers work 
out a floor-care program that gives underfoot safety, 
good looks and economy of maintenance. How their 
free services are available to you is told in Mr. High) 


Learned About Floor Safety the Hard Way 


This interesting booklet also tells why the Legge 
System is recommended for Non-Slip safety by lead- 
ing imsurance companies; how it teaches your crews 
scientific methods that cut costs. For a free copy with- 


out obligation, clip the coupon to your letterhead and 


LEGGE 


mail. Walter G. Legge 
Company, Inc., Neu 
York 18, N.Y., branch 
offices in principal cities 


of Non-Slip Floor 


Maintenance 





W alter G. Legge Company Inc. 
11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. 


I 
| book. 
Signed 

| 

Title 

Type of floor 


Area 5q. ft. 


Please send me your free "Mr. Higby” 





gre ke fee po Quin 


Y. 
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Health isn't the only factor to be considered in connec. 
tion with school wastes. There’s a very definite fire 


menace if combustible wastes are allowed to accumu 
late in or near buildings prior to cartage. And con- 
taminated wastes should not be ignored. 


The only sure way to dispose of trash, garbage, or 
ganic matter and other wastes to be found in and 
around schools and institutions is by incineration in 


a properly designed built-in or separate incinerator. 


Here is where our engineers, with nearly 60 years of 
experience, can be of great help. Having a variety of 
in¢inerators from which to select, we are not limited 
in our choice. We can select the unit best in type and 
size for your requirements. Write us about your prob 
lem. 


MORSE BOULGER 
DESTRUCTOR CO. 


205-) EAST 42ND STREET ©@ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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OS AOUAN TAGES YOU GAIN 
WHEN YOU SPECIFY B&A REAGENTS 


Wider Selection Means you can order 
virtually all your reagent chemical re- 
quirements from the same source, at 
the same time. This is the economical 
way... the time-saving, easier way. 
More than 1,000 purity products of 
Reagent A. C. S., C. P., U.S. P., N. F., 
and Technical grades carry the B&A 
“Shield of Quality” label. 


Highest Purity Means you're sure of 
getting reagents that always meet or 
exceed exacting A. C. S. specifications 
when you specify B&A. These purity 


REAGENTS 


FINE CHEMICALS 
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meme enomean aw40 RECTOR STREET, 


In Canada: 


standards set by the chemical profes- 
sion itself are rigidly adhered to by 
Baker & Adamson, wherever estab- 
lished. That’s why B&A Reagents have 
been recognized as “setting the pace 


in chemical purity” for sixty-six years. 


immediate Availability Means full 
stocks of B&A Reagents are carried at 
General Chemical’s own chain of dis- 
tributing Stations . . . conveniently 
located coast to coast to serve you 
promptly and efficiently. The Station 


nearest you can build its stocks to meet 





your special requirements readily at 
all times, if you will outline your anti- 
cipated needs to your B&A Salesman. 


These Three Advantages Mean your 


chemical purchasing as well as labora- 
tory operations can be made more 
eficient . . . more productive. Plan 
ahead now by writing or calling the 


nearest B&A office listed below. 


Be sure to get the 200-page B&A Prod- 
ucts Book... a 


buying reagents. Available on request. 


valuable guide when 


BAKER & ADAMSON Aegan 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 6, 


Offices: Albany* © Atlanta * Baltimore * Birmingham* ¢ Boston* ¢ Bridgeport * Buffalo* © Charloze® 
Chicago* ¢ Cleveland* * Denver* * Detroit* * Houston * Kansas City * Los Angeles* ©* Minneapolis 
New York* ¢ Philadelphia* © Pictsburgh* * Portland (Ore.) © Providence* © St. Louis* ©¢ San Francisco* 


N. Yemumum wea =e 


Seattle © Wenatchee (Wash.) © Yakima (Wash.) 
In Wisconsin: General Chemical Company, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited « Montreal* « Toronto* «+ Vancouver* 


* Complete stocks are carried here. 
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MODERN 


PAYS FOR ITSELF IN FEW 
MONTHS * 
*The average restaurant peeling 
upwards of 40 Ibs. per day will find 


its original cost repaid in 2 or 
3 months 


Peels approximately 18 Ibs. 








per minute. 


© TABLE HEIGHT 

© ALL QUST PROOF 

© PRECISION ENGINEERED 

© PASSED BY UNDERWRITERS 

© NO DOUBLE HANDLING 

o EYE AND WASH IN PEELER 

© WEW 1949 ALL-ALOMINUM, PEEL TRAP 


Peelmaster is “The Little Giant of the Kitchen” 


f 


“sheshgglbghn APPLIANCE CORP 


229 OW ith Street 





New 


New 





National Chemical & Mfg. Co. 
3622 South May Street, Dept. N 








tS COLOR SAFE IN SCHOOLS? 





Send today for literature describing the improve. 
ment in educational growth and improved well. 
being that comes from modernizing schoolrooms 
according to the “Texas Plan” as developed in 
the Mexia, Texas, Public Schools under the direg 
tion of Dr. D. B. Harmon. 


UMINALL 


Luminall, the light- = 
reflective paint for 
interiors, is one of the 
important factors in — 
securing these benefits [eno 

for your students. 


Chicago 9, til. 

















COMMEMORATE 
YOUR 

STUDENT 
HEROES 


BRONZE TABLETS 
by 
NEWMAN 





ree og ET softly gleaming bronze perpetuate 
F - Catal L the names of those who served . 
m Colors let them remain as exemplars of patriotism 
and courage for future generations. 


Write for our illus- 
trated catalog, with- 


NEWMAN HAND-CHASED BRONZE .. 


out obligation. Include ‘the metal of countless tomorrows” 
desired inscriptions for in honor rolls, bas-relief portrait memorials 
immediate price quo- and award plaques has been famous for 
tation. Catalog, rec- quality internationally since 1882. 
ommendations, esti- 

mates sent gladly. BUY ONCE... BUY BRONZE BY NEWMAN 





Dept. 


34, 


NEWMAN BROTHERS, Inc. 


Cincinnati 3, Ohio 














ANB CH 


LENGs 


\tbe 


jon LOW- COST + FLEXIBLE 


MOWING 


sponsible for turfed areas 














The mobility, the speed of opera- 
tion, the ease of handling, the 
ability to eliminate hand trim- 
ming and the low operating cost 
make the PARK CHALLENGER 
a mowing unit to be desired by 
every progressive executive re- 






The PARK CHALLENGER (three 
Roseman Roller-Drive Mowers 
mounted on the new Ford Tractor 
or the Ford Tractor-Ferguson sys- 
tem) mows a swath 7 ft. wide. 
The unit can be attached or de- 
tached in a matter of minutes. 
The fingertip hydraulic control 
raises the mowers instantly to a 
maximum height of 10 inches. 
Write for complete information. 


ROSEMAN 


TRACTOR MOWER CO. 
CRAWFORD, CENTRAL & RIDGE RD 


EVANSTON, 


ILLINOIS 
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VITAMIN BT 
MADE BY KELLOGG 


Breakfast With The Back-Home Flavor... 


HAT’S your favorite dish? The answer 
Wain probably depend upon the part 
of the country you hail from. 

But millions from every part of the land 
hail Kellogg’s Corn Flakes as their best-liked 
breakfast cereal. It’s the most popular 
ready-to-eat cereal in the world—as welcome 


KELLOGG’S CORN FLAKES «+ RICE KRISPIES + PEP 


NET WEI 


FLAKED. MILLED CORN.S 
HIAMINE ), NIACINAMIDE AND Tae hVORING 
TTLE CREEK, 






GHT 1 OUNCE 
SALT AND 





ON ADDED 
MICHIGAN 




















as a dish of black-eyed peas to a Southerner 
.. as clam chowder and codfish cakes to 
down-Easters. 

So lay in a good supply of Kellogg’s Corn 
Flakes. And order the handy individual size. 
There’s no waste this way. Students like a 
package of their own. 


+ KELLOGG’S 40% BRAN FLAKES + KRUMBLES 


KELLOGG'S SHREDDED WHEAT ~ KELLOGG'S RAISIN BRAN FLAKES ~ CORN-SOYA ~ RICE FLAKES - ALL-BRAN 


MORE STUDENTS LIKE 


go BEST 


THE GREATEST NAME IN CEREALS 


Battie Creek and Omaha 
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Safe, Roomy and Comfortable Seating 


Universal 


Roll-A-Way * 
Gymnasium Stands 


UNIVERSAL Roll-A-Way Gymnasium Stands are the 
result of over 1/3 century of exclusive manufacture oj 
stands and bleachers. Here you have the utmost in com. 
Pactness, combined with every superior element oj 
SAFETY ... STURDINESS . . . COMFORT... and 

. they are 

EASY TO OPERATE 

UNIVERSAL Roll-A-Way Gymnasium Stands are cop. 
structed on the folding arm principle, (no close-fitting slides 
to bind), and this simple lever action assures ease oj 
operation. Sturdy cross bracing on every vertical seqi 
post absorbs maximum amount of end sway, even under 
highly excited crowds. 

COMFORT is built into these stands with their Chair 
Height seats. They are a full 18 inches above the foo. 
boards, (note diagram at left), and the 22-inch space on 
centers, front to back, affords ample seating comfort. 

PLAN NOW for your 1949 seating needs. Send dimen. 
sions of your available space and let our engineers assisj 
you in handling your next year’s crowds. 

Remember .. UNIVERSAL means SAFETY . . and to spare! 
*Available in any size up to 20 rows high. 
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LIQUA-SAN PROMOTES CLEANLI} 


LIQUA-SAN ‘‘C"’, the liquid soap, touches noboe 
hands but yours. It penetrates, removing germs as mal 
dirt. Economical? It surely is . . . for this highly concentrated 
soap may be diluted with three or four parts of water for general 
use. Write today for sample and demonstration. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 


= —— L N \\ 7 
rt ae BOLUS) Ee 
La : thd CONCENTRATED LIQUID TOILET SOAP 
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Black on White 
Copies with 
New Ease 


and Speed 


TO REMIND YOU—of these helpful services we 
hove prepared especially for schools: 

1 e Mimeograph Tracing Pages include over 
400 new itlustrations of timely subjects by pro- 
fessional artists. Add sparkle and interest to 
bulletins, posters, newspopers. . . 
activity featured. 

2. School Newspaper Stencil Sheets. A real, 


every school 


time-saving tool for the staff. These sheets are 
form-topped with guide lines for two- and three- 
column newspapers... easy and simple to make 
up every issue quickly. 

3. Fundamentals of Mimeograph Stencil 
Duplication. New textbook by Agnew (NYU) and 
Cansler (NORTHWESTERN), leading authorities 
in business machines education. Complete course 
of 15 assignments, fully illustrating detailed pro- 
cedure. Essentially self-teaching. 60 pages, 
plastic bound. See these school aids now at 
your A. B. Dick Mimeograph distributor, or mail 
coupon today. 


A. B. DICK 


“the oldest name 


in mimeographing” 
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NOW -— Sight-saving 





Attractive, colorful, easy-to-read copies of lesson plans, bulle- 
tins, programs, posters, school newspapers—anything written, 
typed and drawn—can be made with new ease and speed. 


The new A. B. Dick “400” series mimeographs with Flexa- 
matic Control are designed for fast, simple operation. Students 
learn to turn out professional looking work in a surprisingly 
short time. Copy is positioned exactly where wanted just as 
easily as turning a radio dial. Stencils are on and off in a 
matter of seconds. These are just two of the features that help 
you save time and increase teaching efficiency. 


Here is a complete new line of mimeographs to meet every 
school need. For use with all makes of suitable stencil dupli- 
cating products. 


For complete information call your nearby A. B. Dick branch 
or distributor—listed in the phone book—or mail the coupon 
now. 


MAIL 
THIS 


A. B. Dick Company, Dept. CU-948 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Send me more information about your new 400” 
Series mimeographs and your school services. | am 
especially interested in information for: 


a 


_) Administrators (|) Commercial departments 


("| Teachers |_| School papers [| School secretaries. 

ARMM. oc cecvscccsccncpsdcenbbngenceseesesneeiLbn mannii Eanntn annEEeen ose 
OT ee ee ee ee a 
DONG «5.60 0ccec.cccdeeceee coeyae pescsindinnse ha kine iiaenmninen ene sammnannannES on 
QBGIEB 5 000 cccccccrcvsesconscestesssnuspteedieseuaiaias aaetnl tana vv 
DIG ii a nk owc ccvaes iccscctbsecnapeehGedsubesunaae URN iss Shs ineoves cease obs 


COUPON 
TODAY 
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SELECTED 


BY LEADING MANUFACTURERS 
AS THE HEART OF AMERICA’S 
FINEST SCHOOL LOCKERS 


NATIONAL LOCK 


COMBINATION BUILT-IN LOCKS 





When you ouy lockers, look tor NATIONAL 
LOCK built-in locks on this equipment. You'll 
find them an integral part of the very finest. 
Beautiful .. . durable .. . positive in locking 
action... they have been selected by many 
of the largest and best manufacturers. 
NATIONAL LOCKS for laboratory and vo- 
cational equipment and NATIONAL LOCK 
shackle locks, too, are worthy of your serious 
consideration. Write us for further details. 


No. 68-267 Combination 
Self-Locking, Masterkeyed 


For use on lockers with spring 
latch” bar, which is held in 
raised or open position when 
locker door is open. Closing 
door automatically locks lock. 
For both right and left hand 
applications. Will assure years 
of efficient service. Master- 
keyed for convenient control, 





No. 68-268 Combination 


This durable, long-lived lock 
has the same outstanding char- 


except it is not masterkeyed. 
'May be applied to many 
lockers now in use. Seif- 
locking. On new lockers you 
_ buy, it will provide complete 
security for years to come. 





No. 68-268 


NATIONAL LOCK COMPANY 


ROCKFORD @ ILLINOIS 
LOCK DIVISION 


Ny 
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acteristics as the No. 68-267 | 





DURABILITY + TRACTION + ELASTICITY +» TOUGHNESS 


1% FLOOR 


“MAKES” THE SCORE 
PYRA-SEAL 
“MAKES” THE FLOOR 


Speedy, sure-footed play demands 
the assistance of a safe, slip-resistant 
floor . . . a floor that encourages 
lightning fast stops and starts... in 
other words, a PYRA-SEAL treated 


floor. 


PYRA-SEAL makes gymnasium 
floors look better and wear longer. 
It seals the pores in the wood and 
ties the surface fibres into an inte- 
gral whole—dries to a smooth, hard, 
lustrous, yet slip-resistant finish, 
that does not chip, crack or peel. Re- 
sists acids, alkalis, alcohol, ink. etc. 
Outwears ordinary finishes many 
times over. Don’t take chances. 
PYRA-SEAL will give you safety... 
floor beauty . . . plus economical 
maintenance. Write for catalog. 


VSSTAL - 


ST. LOUIS NEW YORK 
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mistaken ideas 


Conditioning in Colleges 





about S 





mistake #1 THAT SOUND CONDITIONING IS A LUXURY... 


The fact is: Hundreds of schools and colleges across the country 
have proved that far from being a luxury, Acousti-Celotex 

sound conditioning is a sound investment . . . because it 

sharpens classroom attention, improves student performance, 
and is welcomed enthusiastically by instructors. 


mistake #2 THAT SOUND CONDITIONING IS EXPENSIVE... 


The fact is: Acousti-Celotex sound conditioning can be installed a 
room at a time to meet the limits of any budget. Many colleges 
and universities start with a gymnasium, auditorium, or 
cafeteria—and then extend the benefits of quiet to 

corridors and lecture rooms. Such a plan distributes the 

cost of the improvement and converts the school in a 

few years into a modern teaching plant. 


mistake #3 THAT OLD BUILDINGS CANNOT BE 
SOUND-CONDITIONED ... 


The fact is: Acousti-Celotex sound conditioning can be installed 
as easily in existing college buildings as in new structures. 
Incidentally, more colleges and universities, old and new, 

have been sound conditioned with Acousti-Celotex* products 

than with any other material. 


YOU ARE OFFERED, without cost or obligation, 
a complete analysis of your own noise problem 
by a trained sound technician——your 
nearest distributor of Acousti-Celotex products. 


His judgment gives you the benefit of the accumulated skill 
of a quarter century in sound conditioning . . . and 
experience in installing millions of square feet of 
Acousti-Celotex products. Write us today for the name of 
your nearest distributor in the United States or Canada. 


Sound conditioning is a sound investment. 


@REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





~ [Dy acousti-cevoTex 


© 0 00 ees REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 
pease 


PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PROBLEM 
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NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME! 





W 


REVOLUTIONARY 
TYPE OF 


FLOOR 
MATTING 


comfort underfoot 


factors which afford 
with the long-wearing qualities which heretofore have usually ruled 
out resiliency. 


combines the cushioning 


CORRUGATED SPONGE RUBBER MATTING 


Has a |/8" corrugated 
to a 3/16" sponge base, thus comb 
tures of both corrugated matting 
sponge rubber, which affords comfort 
easily cleaned 


rubber matting top surface which is applied 
ning the outstandingly popular fea 
known for its serviceability, and 
and silence. Easily handled and 


IDEAL FOR USE: 


In restaurants, or any place where carpet runners have heretofore been 
used in a commercial field 


Comes in 36"' widths and in length up to 25 yards 


— ALSO — 
EZY-RUG RUBBER LINK MATTING 
TUF-TRED TIRE FABRIC MATTING 
AMERIFLEX HARDWOOD LINK MATTING 
NEO-CORD COUNTER-TRED MATTING 
AMERICAN COUNTER-TRED MATTING 


For prices and folder, “A mat for every purpose”, write 


AMERICAN MAT CORPORATION 


“America’s Largest Matting Specialists” 
TOLEDO 2, OHIO 


1736 Adams St., 


eee 
> 


For Efficient, Economical 
Property Protection 


REALOCK FENCE 


Whether you require protection against trespassing, or 
the more serious offenses of vandalism, arson and theft, 
a tamper-proof, weather-resistant Realock* Fence will 
provide maximum protection at minimum cost. 

Realock Fence is made of steel wire, heavily galva- 
nized; with barbed or knuckled selvage. Standard heights 
up to and including 12 ft. Furnished with or without 
barbed wire at top. 


For free estimate write to our nearest office. 
*Trode-name of The Colorado Fuel and Iron Corp. and subsidiaries. 





CKWIRE SPENCER STEEL 


ORADS FUEL AND iRO 
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DOLCOROCK 


High Surface Floor Coating 








A ae 


FOR “FASTER” PLAYS 
ON SAFER GYM FLOORS 


DOLCOROCK imparts a brilliant, glossy finish to your gym 
floor—like an extra layer of crystal-clear quartz! 

Having a high coefficient of friction, DOLCOROCK cuts 
down "“slide"—really makes games “faster” by permitting 
sudden starts and stops while reducing slipping. That means 
an extra margin of safety for sports participants. Spectators, 


too, like DOLCOROCK'’S attractive lustre. 


Virtually impervious to grease, dirt, ordinary acids and 
alkalis . . . easy to apply and maintain . . . equally correct 
for hardwood, cement and magnesite floors. 











Write for the comprehensive DOLGE 
booklet “Floor Maintenance” 














DOLCOROCK...A product of 
The C. B. DOLGE CO. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


for 


LABORATORY 
LIBRARY 


VOCATIONAL 
HOME ECONOMICS 





Fifty-seven years of experience is at your beck and 


call to solve whatever problems you may have in com 
furniture for Laboratory, Vocational, 
Home Economic department or in your Library. Peter 
son Quality and planning Service has gained recogni- 
tion from school Boards throughout the nation, Out 
experts are at your command 


nection with 


without obligation: 


Wainy 


LeowaroPE T ERSAN sco.inc. FR 


Fon 
EE 
|222-34 FULLERTON AVE,CHICAGO 14,USA. 
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A ¥ Flush Valves 
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Fate sold 
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91.87 
of all Architects® 
prefer 


SLOAN 









"... of these, 


’ 857 


@™%, prefer SLOAN 
= “~~ exclusively! 




















and 

1 CONn- 

ional, aa ’ . : 

Peter- Report of independent nation-wide survey 
ogni { May, 1948) among all architects 


receiving Sweet's Architectural File 


Pe ae VALVES 


COMPANY « CHICAGO e ILLINOIS 





SLOAN VALVE 
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Provides: 


1. A stable, probe type, Vacuum Tube Voltmeter. 


2. Ahigh impedance electronic Volt-Ohmmeter using 
115 volt, 60 cycle power. 


3. A conventional Volt-Ohm-Milliammeter with self- 
contained power source. 


Ideal for practically all electronic measurements up to 
300 megacycles. Especially designed for AM, FM, and 
Television requirements. Completely independent of 
line voltage variations between 105 and 130 volts. Full 
details in bulletin R-31-B. 


COMPACT TEST EQUIPMENT 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Volt-Ohm-Milliammeter (Model 697) — Contains care- 
fully selected group of ranges to cover a wide variety of 
electrical measurements. Compact, light weight, and 
low in cost. 


Ohmmeters (Model 689) — Available in two, double 
range instruments . . . 0-10 and 0-1000 ohms full scale; 
and 0-5000 and 50,000 ohms full scale. Compact, 
rugged and low in cost. 


Write for Bulletin R-31-B describing the full line of 
WESTON Test Equipment . .. Weston Electrical Instru- 
ment Corp., 704 Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark 5, N. J. 











Ve 
Keep locker control 


in You hands 


You aren’t locked out of student lockers when you stand. 
ardize on Master-Charted Dudley Locks throughout your 
school. Master Chart permits quick access by an authorized 
person no more time-wasting delays and costly 
“cutoffs.” 










oe ee |) ee es ee ee 


RD-2 is tough, 
tamper resistent 


Rotating combination dial . . . no 
key to lose ... 64,000 possible 
combinations . . . sturdy, easy- 
working mechanism in stainless 
steel case .. . locking is auto- 
matic, dial spins away from com 
bination numbers when hasp is 
pushed home. 





@ Specify Dudleys 
when building or 
remodeling. No 
budget expense 
with Dudley Self 
Financing Plan. 


DUDLEY LOCK 
CORPORATION 


Dept. 922, 570 W. Monroe St., 





Chicago 6 


A MUST for every SCHOOL. 
Department - Dorm or Club... 





eS See eee 





smMART, NEW Weélcor 


KEY & LETTER 
RACKS 


Constructed of thoroughly seasoned wood. 
Finish: American Walnut, Mahogany, of 
hand-rubbed Golden Oak. Pockets meat 
ure 2” x 42" x7" deep. Deeply stamped 
black enamel numbers on white Plastic 
strips. Five different stock sizes (24 to 102 
pockets). We welcome orders to your spet 
ifications. Write for our illustrated catalog 
for detailed information about these racks 
and many other time and money saving 
Wilcox products. 


W.W. WILCOX mrc.co. 


CHICAGO 6 


RANDOLPH ST 
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4 WI GOD unparalleled 


for Quiet Service.... 


CARROM FURNITURE CRAFTSMEN B s 
uild FOR THE DECADES! 


SOLID 

NORTHERN HARD BIRCH 

There is no better wood for 
institutional furniture than 
this . . . for all parts sub- 
jected to constant stress and 
strain. Basically sound and en- 
daring materials are prerequi- 


sites for Carrom construction. 





CARRS 
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Engineers find in wood a superior 
material where natural resilience, 
high resistance to bending or com- 
pression are needed. But it is not 
these basic qualities alone that make 
wood the most desirable material 
for institutional furniture. 


“Quiet service” is equally important 

. for in the institution, a calm, 
restful effect is demanded. Wood, 
in addition to its great strength, pos- 
sesses a resilience and porosity that 
absorbs sound. A blow against wood 
may create a dull thud, but never 
a harsh, ear-splitting, clanging sound 


nor disturbing clatter or rattle when 
moved about. 


But Carrom-built furniture offers 
still more than the natural strength 
and “quiet service” characteristic of 
wood. It is designed exclusively for 
institutional use . . . with a view to 
the years of serviceability expected 
from it .. . and to an imstitution’s 
budget requirements. 


Those who choose for strength, 
“quiet service” and economy, in- 
variably choose Carrom Fine Wood 
Furniture, made by craftsmen who 
“build for the decades.” 


CARROM INDUSTRIES, INC., LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 
New York Office: 19 W. 44th St., Ralph Berg © Chicago Office: 1503 N. Sedgwich Ave., James L. Angle 





WOOD FURNITURE 


FOR DORMITORY SERVICE 
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FLOOR TREATMENT CONSULTANY 


*% SINCE 1907 the Hillyard Maintaineer has served in the elimination of trouble- 
some floor treatment and building maintenance problems. He is highly trained 
through technical and practical schooling, being backed with intense Hillyard 
Laboratory Research and a great knowledge of floor treatment products and 
building maintenance procedures accumulated through over forty years of 
experience. There is always a Hillyard Maintaineer at your service, for these 
Experts range from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast—from Canada to the Gulf 
of Mexico. There is no charge for his expert consultation. Call, write or wire 
for his free services. 

% SUPER SHINE*ALL. A 100% active neutral chemical cleaner that eliminates expensive 


and destructive rinsing. Approved by Flooring Manufacturers of all types of floors. Splendid 
for painted, varnished, enameled or finished surfaces. 


¥e HIL-TONE. A blended liquid dressing that gives greater 
fire protection than can ever be obtained from greasy floor 
oils. Dries quickly. Eliminates brooms, brushes, oils and 
sweeping compounds. Reduces labor costs. 


WW SUPER HIL-BRITE. A self-polishing, self-leveling, non- 
brittle, Carnauba water wax containing no shellacs, varnish, 
paint-ends or resins. Recommended by Underwriters’ Lab- 


oratories as anti-slip. Approved by various types of floor 
manufacturers. 


FREE—Hillyard booklets on floor finishing, 
daily maintenance procedures, waxing 
and other books on economical floor 
maintenance are free for the asking. 
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40th ANNIVERSARY MODEL 


‘ , THE PICTURE-KING 


NEW From top 
screen can be light, trim, 
4) 
; \ 
\ 


This latest example of Da-Lite 










TO TENITE FEET 
easy-to-handle and beauti- 


ful as well as rugged. The fabric-protecting octagon 
case is finished in blue Hammerloid and has stream- 
lined chrome end caps. Tripod and legs are bright 
aluminum alloy. Choice of Da-Lite wide-angle Crystal 
3eaded or Mat White picture surface. Ask your visual 
education dealer for the new Da-Lite Picture King! 









—— enn 
_ —— 
POPULAR SIZES | DA-LITE scree par gy essen 39, Winols al 
45° x 60° 70" x 70° ) ari" ne oye free sample of your De cture King 
+ Mah 63” x 84" 1 este ; Screen fabric, pictures of the 
52” x 70” 84" x 84" - CACC” cation circular. 
Stree 1 necification circuk 3 
72” x 96" Desig™ ©, ond and sper an 
van end COP caine | Name. | 
Write for FREE sample of Da-Lite Crystal- Sot cmgoosenee Be ution a a - eee 
Beaded fab - - ecled 9 Nat. Instit ae 
Jabric and Picture King specification "°°. ond t ~-— ett: State vee 
circular slat str _,, Zone : 
rcu 105, City «04060 ?? 
ee ee ee 












DA-LITE SCREEN COMPANY, INC. 2711 N. Pulaski Rd., CHICAGO 39, ILI: 
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» sound finest in projection 


Brighter Pictures! 


Pictures on the screen are at 
their sparkling best in bril- 
liance,contrast and definition. 





Sound or Silent! 
Change from sound to silent 
operation by merely turning 


a knob. 


ted, fe 
Theatre-like Sound! 


Voices, music and sound 
effects reproduced with the 
dramatic realism and quality 
of theatre-like sound. 








eh LA) 
Easy te Thread !/ 

The easiest of all projectors to Lighter Weight! 
thread. Just follow the guide Lighter weight materials—plus 
lines embossed on side of two convenient carrying cases 
projector. — insures ease of handling. 

: 

4 

¢ Everythi have al ted in a 16 ject 

ite 

rge You'll find the RCA “400” has every worthwhile sortability. The RCA “400” is really an ALL- 

m, . ‘ - i . 4 

ithe feature you want in a modern 16mm projector. PURPOSE 16mm projector designed to meet the 

con Many of the new improvements bring greater varying needs of the audio-visual program and to 

im ‘ ‘ 

zht protessional quality performance to the screening help solve today’s teaching problems. 

al of all kind ’ educati ‘e brilliz =a : = 

= t all kinds of edu ational films. More brilliant SEE IT... HEAR IT... . before you buy any 

ng! pictures, vastly supenor sound reproduction, in 16mm projector. Proof test the RCA ‘'400”’ with 

-4 the classroom or auditorium. your own sound films. For illustrated brochure and 

Other new teatures are tor more simplified oper- name of nearest dealer—write: Sound and Visual 
| ation, convenience, dependability and for easier Products, Dept. 108 I-V, RCA, Camden, N. J. 
g 


SOUND AND VISUAL PRODUCTS 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


ENGINEERING PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT. CAMDEN, N.J. 








In Canada: RCA VICTOR Company Limited, Montreal 
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COAT and HAT RACKS 








END ALL “WRAPS” PROBLEMS 


Valet Costumers and Racks 
keep clothing “in press," aired 
on spaced hangers, and hats on 
ventilated shelves. Save floor 
space—accommodate 3 persons 
per sq. ft. Fit in anywhere. 
Lifetime welded construction. 
Where lockers are needed for 
lunches, tools, aprons, efc., use 
PETERSON Locker Racks. 5 ft. 
x 15 in. unit provides 12 persons 
with hangers, hat spaces and 
individual 12 in. x 12 in. x 15 in. 
lock boxes. These combination 
units are widely used to double 
capacity of locker room or to 
eliminate locker rooms entirely. 


Write for Bulletin 
A-16 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


“The Coat Rack People” 


624 South Michigan Ave. Chicago 5, U.S.A. 
















“MULE-KICK” 
mean hospital-clean 


DRAINS, TOILETS, TUBS, TILE 














Nationally-Known standouts in the 2,300 
‘SEXAUER’ items for improved plumbing 
and heating maintenane. 


“MULE-KICK” WASTE PIPE CLEANER 


peps up sluggish drains — keeps them 
free-flowing, sanitary — prevents clogs. 
Safe to use. No choking, dangerous fumes. 





“MULE-KICK” CLOSET BOWL CLEANER 


purges, deodorizes. No scrubbing—just 
sprinkle, then flush restores glisten. 





& 

3 “MULE-KICK” CREME PORCELAIN POLISH 
, wipes away ugly stains — makes sinks, 
tubs, tile, fixtures 
gleam like new. 


pic, FREE 102-PAGE CATALOG 


Lists over 2,300 ‘SEXAUER' Triple-Wear Replace- 
ment Ports ond Precision Tools for economical 
maintenance of existing plumbing and heating 
systems, os advertised in THE SATURDAY 


EVENING POST and standord with 
leading engineers everywhere. Write 
for your free copy today. Dept. U. 
J. A. Sexaver Mfg. Co., Inc. 
2503-5 Third Ave., N. Y. 51 


SPECIALISTS IN PLUMBING AND HEATING 
MAINTENANCE MATERIALS FOR 27 YEARS 
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Consult Our 


CONTRACT 
DIVISION 


Complete Room 
and 
Lobby Ensembles 
Decorative 
Layouts 
Furnished 


Dependable 
Source for... 


LINENS 
TOWELS 
SPREADS 
BLANKETS 
DRAPERIES 
CURTAINS 
FABRICS 
CARPETS 
FURNITURE 
SILVERWARE 





Established 1898 





303 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Clark Linen & Equipment Co. 


CUB 9-48 


3841 N.E. 2ND AVE., MIAMI 37, FLA. 



















A 


LINEN LOSSES 


WITH THE 
Applegate System 


Use the Applegate marker 
: . the only inexpensive 
marker which marks name, 
department and date, one 
or all, at one impression. 


USE 
APPLEGATE 


require heat. 





INKS 


voID 


NAME DEPT. DATE 
ONE OR ALL AT 
ONE IMPRESSION 


Applegate indelible (silver base) ink is 
everlasting . . 
pression for the life of the cloth. Xanno 
indelible ink is long lasting . 


. heat permanizes your im- 
. - does not 


Established in 1898 





APPLEGATE 





CHEMICAL COMPANY 


5630 HARPER AVE. 
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CHICAGO 37, IL 
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... with the PLASKON Reflector that Insures 
UNIFORM LIGHT DISTRIBUTION 


Modern artificial lighting strives for two objectives: 
first, an even distribution of light intensity, and second, 
the elimination of brightness contrasts. The Star 
utilizes a molded translucent Plaskon reflector of such 
density that the lighted luminaire is of approximately 
the same brightness as the illuminated ceiling. When 
Star units are used in continuous runs, spaced in 
accordance with Wakefield engineering specifications, 
uniform distribution of light is secured, with no deep 
shadows or sharp contrasts and without distracting 
glare from the light source. 


MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 
The following table sets up the minimum requirements: 


CONTINUOUS ROW INSTALLATIONS 





Small Rm. 
Index G 12’ x 24’ 


No. Rows Fes. 


Room lLargeRm., Room Med.Room Room 
| IndexA 48'x 96’ | IndexD 24’ x 38’ 


Spacing No. Rows Fes. 


No. Rows) Fes. 
40” |12 of 22° 79 


6 of 10* 58 3 of 5* 43 
44" \11 0f 22 72 
49 |10 of 22 66 5 of 10 48 
7” 9 of 22 59 
60”  8o0f 22 52 4 of 10 38 20f 5 29 
69" | 7 of 22 46 
80” | 60f 22 39 3 of 10 23 





* Units per row. 


CO/lekepcelec Wer ALL Lighting 


FOR OFFICE - DRAFTING ROOM + STORE AND SCHOOL 
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Easily Installed and Maintained—Each 4’ Star section 
utilizes two 40W fluorescent lamps which are acces- 
sible from the top of the reflector. The Plaskon reflec- 
tors and end caps are light in weight, non-electrostatic, 
non-shatterable, non-combustible and are readily slid 
in and out for maintenance purposes without dissas- 
sembly of the line. All visible metal parts are finished 
in satin aluminum. 


The Star may be used singly in corridors or small 
rooms, or mounted in continuous rows. Continuous 
runs may be obtained from jobbers’ stocks of bodies, 
reflectors, stems and end caps. Single units have 
twin suspension. Detailed installation instructions 
accompany each assembly. 


Photometric Chart 

Impartial tests by electrical testing laboratories 
to determine the candlepower efficiency of 
THE STAR in various planes have been plotted 
as a curve which demonstrates what may be 
expected from this unit. Data showing the 
estimated footcandles in service on various 
spacing arrangements are available. For 
further details, consult Sweet's File or write to 


THE F. W. WAKEFIELD BRASS COMPANY 
Vermilion, Ohio. 
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‘One projector for All Size Slides 





plus Film 


' 
fi 1000 WATT : 
0 Only GoldE ALL-PURPOSE © 
All- Purpose gives you such versatile, high ' 
TIARA efficiency, long range projection! 7 
Handles the full range of visual 7 
stills... brilliantly ... in color 
ot black-and-white! Cooler | 

; 


operation. Provides ‘ 
utmost safety with . 
high power illumination 
for even the smallest 
transparencies! Choice of 
coated lenses. Compact, 
Easy to operate. Lift-off 
carrying case available, 





—e 


Send for Bulletin No. 473 
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FILMASK SLIDE BINDERS 
AND GLASSES 


Available in all populor 
sizes. Easy to use. Prevent 
werped film or twisted 

image ... keeps complete 
picture in correct focus. 


GoldE Manufacturing Co, 
1222-B West Madison St., Chicago 7, USA, | 
Makers of Quality Projection @ 


Equipment for 25 Years ~~ 
NI 
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Offering busy college officers | 


full-time attention to endow- | 





ment investment proble ms. 


* 


Write to Mr. C. Lloyd Thomas, Vice President, No. 2317-W 


for full details. 


UNITED INVESTMENT COUNSEL 


| 

| 

| 

UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE BUILDING 
} 
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| 
210 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. | jane 
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McCray’s 60 cu. ft. Reach-In Refrigerator for Commercial Kitchens 








McCray KOLDFLO does it... with low-cost refrigeration! 


Many dishes—salads, for example—can be prepared well 
in advance and fully protected by the famous McCray 
KOLDFLO system of controlled circulation, humidity and 
temperature. No direct blasts of air... but “up-from- 
under” refrigeration to prevent spoilage, cut waste. 


Distributors in all principal cities. Check your telephone 
directory. ..or write to the McCray Refrigerator Company, 
875 McCray Court, Kendallville, Indiana. 
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LOOK AT THESE FEATURES! 


Full-length glass service doors— 
12 adjustable metal bar shelves 
—all-steel construction —self-con- 
tained condensing unit. Also avail- 
able in 20, 30 and 40 cu. ft. sizes. 
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Edited by Bessie Cover; 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card opposite page 40. Just circle the key numbers on the 
card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are 
interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 


If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


“Ekotape” Portable Recorder 





High power output, fine tone quality, 
simplified operation and versatility are 
features of the new “Ekotape” portable 
tape recorder. The unit is designed to 
overcome recording noises and tone flut- 
ter. A large, powerful amplifier with 
separate channels for recording and lis- 
tening, an 8 inch speaker and an over- 
size motor control tone quality and 
volume. Other features include: record- 
ing volume indicator eye; fast rewind 
and fast forward speeds without re- 
threading the tape; continuously operat- 
ing motor drive and capstan permitting 
instantaneous tape start and stop; sim- 
plified mechanism to permit reaching 
any section of a recording quickly, and 
facilities for making recordings from a 
microphone, a radio tuner or a phono- 
graph transducer. 

Tape may be spliced and edited and 
erased for repeated use. The unit may 
be used as a recorder, a player or as a 
public address system with its own or 
separate speakers or coupled to a larger 
sound system. It is housed in a carry- 
ing case with microphone, tape, cords 
and plugs. Webster Electric Co., Dept. 
CUB, Racine, Wis. (Key No. 305) 


RCA Demonstrator 


The new RCA “Dynamic Demon- 
strator” is designed to simplify the teach- 
ing of radio theory, operation and main- 
tenance. The new unit incorporates FM 
as well as AM radio receiver circuits and 
is a complete, operating, 6 tube radio 
receiver with its circuits and components 
laid out flat on a panel 45 inches long 
by 33 inches high so that all parts are 
easily accessible and clearly exposed for 
study while in operation. 

The design of the new unit includes 
all possible aids to clear understanding 
of the function of all elements in a radio 
receiver, the background panel is divided 
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into 6 large color blocks to define the 6 
basic functional sections of a 6 tube AM- 
FM radio, and each radio part is accom- 
panied by its schematic symbol to famil- 
iarize students with the reading of cir- 
cuit diagrams and technical data. The 
Demonstrator is contained in a gray 
metal frame with removable feet, stands 
upright on any table or can be hung on 
a wall. It is easily portable and weighs 
only 25 pounds. Radio Corporation of 
America, RCA Victor Division, Dept. 
CUB, Camden, N. J. (Key No. 306) 


Van Automatic Cooker 


Not only is the new Van Automatic 
Pressure Type Steam Cooker auto- 
matically controlled by the operation of 
the door mechanism, but the cooking 
operation in each compartment is also 





controlled individually by the use of elec- 
tric time clocks. Electrically operated 
valves turn on the steam when the time 
clock is set, and a red signal warns that 
steam is in the pressure compartment. 
At the conclusion of the preset cooking 
period, the steam is shut off and the 
exhaust opened. The red signal remains 
on until the pressure is exhausted, then 
a green light indicates that the door 
may be opened. 

It is not necessary to remove the food 
at once to prevent overcooking in the 
new model and insulation between com- 
partments prevents baking after the cook- 
ing operation is ended. The new model 
is available in 2, 3, or 4 compartment 
sizes with standard height compartments 
or in 2 or 3 compartment sizes with ex- 
tra height compartments. It is finished 
in boiler plate, hot galvanized, in clad 
metal stainless steel lined and in solid 
stainless steel. The John Van Range Co., 
Dept. CUB, 211-231 Eggleston Ave., Cin- 
cinnati 2, Ohio. (Key No. 307) 


Johnson's Floor Cleaner 


Developed to remove badly soiled self. 
polishing wax and dirt from the surface 
of waxed floors, Johnson’s Floor Cleaner 
penetrates and loosens old wax and dirt 
when reduced with 20 parts of water. 
One gallon of the new cleaner is suff 
cient for cleaning approximately 20,000 
square feet of floor. 

The cleaner is a blend of soaps and 
detergents which penetrates quickly 
when diluted in hot water and applied 
to the surface with a mop, cloth or 
sprinkling can. It has been used success. 
fully on all types of floors, including as 
phalt tile, rubber tile, linoleum, wood 
and terrazzo. S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., 
Dept. CUB, Racine, Wis. (Key No. 308) 





“Big X” Dust Mop 


The new “Big X” Dust Mop is an 
efficient, sturdy maintenance tool for 
the rapid dusting of gym floors, corri- 
dors, class rooms and other areas. The 
specially selected yarn, which picks up 
and holds dust particles on slightest con- 
tact, assures good results. 

The long, strong handle is firmly set 
in a hardwood block. On this is fastened 
the one-piece, heavy, Sanforized duck 
covering of high quality which will not 
shrink or lose its shape. The white 
cotton twine yarn for dusting is securely 
sewed to the duck by a new double lock 
stitch method which prevents yarn from 
pulling out. The mop is so constructed 
that it will not scratch or mar floors or 
furniture and it can be easily removed 
from the block for washing. The unit is 
available in sizes from 12 to 60 inches 





and in constructed for long, efficient serv- 
ice. American Standard Mfg. Co., Dept. 
CUB, 2505 S. Green St., Chicago 8. (Key 
No. 309) 
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Food Warmer 


Model SSY-110, known as the Scotty 
Mate, is a new addition to the line of 
stainless steel portable food warmers de- 
veloped by Seco. The entire line is again 
available after an absence of nearly five 
vears. Adaptable as an individual unit, 
the Scotty Mate can also be used in banks 
of two or more or can be added to an 
giready working bank of matched elec- 
trical counter kitchen appliances. 

The Scotty, as are all items in the line, 
is fabricated of stainless steel and has the 
new Current Miser operating efficiency, 
touch dial thermostatic 5 way tempera- 
ture control and can be plugged in any- 
where. Most models in the line have 12 
by 20 inch top openings and feature 30 
different interchangeable pan top com- 
binations. Seco Co., Inc., Dept. CUB, 
5206 S. 38th St., St. Louis 16, Mo. (Key 


No. 310) 





Bobtail Fountain 


The Bobtail Fountain is a new 6 foot 
6 inch addition to the Liquid Carbon 
line which incorporates 3 basin sinks 10 
by 14 by 12 inches with two combination 
swing faucets. It is available in either sin- 
gle or double station with provision for 
the addition of a third draft arm. The 
new fountain is available in self-con- 
tained or remote models. The Liquid 
Carbonic Corp., Dept. CUB, 3100 S. 
Kedzie Ave., Chicago 23. (Key No. 311) 





Natco Sound Projector 


The new Natco 16 mm. sound pro- 
jector is designed for heavy duty use, yet 
it is easily portable and light in weight. 
One of the features of the new projector 
is the axial flow cooling system, con- 
structed as a complete unit assemblv. 
The greater cooling provided results ia 
longer film life and quiet operation and 





the unit is easy to service since it has 
few moving parts. It has Underwriters’ 
Laboratories’ approval. 


The amplifier in the new Natco 3030 
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employs a selenium rectifier, said to be 
new in sound projectors. A plug-in is 
available far booster amplifier for extra 
large auditoriums. The unit also features 
positive take-up action which prevents 
undue variation in film travel; up to 
2000 foot film capacity; 750 watt lamp; 
speaker and projector in one case for 
greater ease in handling; simple servicing 
because of the unit construction plan 
throughout the equipment, and AC, DC, 
105-125 volt, 50 or 60 cycle operation 
without converters. Natco, Inc., Dept. 
CUB, 505 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago 
12. (Key No. 312) 


Browning FM Tuner 


The new Browning FM Tuner, dis- 
tributed exclusively by the Victor Anima- 
tograph Corporation, is designed to bring 
frequency modulation broadcasts into 
the classroom and auditorium. Produced 
by Browning Laboratories, Inc., the tuner 
is built to high standards with special 
modifications adapted for use with the 
Sonomaster. It is so designed and con- 





structed as not to present service prob- 
lems. 

The instrument has a tuning eye not 
subject to drift, and great selectivity with 
a range of 70-8000 kilocycles thus assur- 
ing virtually static-free performance. The 
9 tube unit is compact, 14 inches wide, 
8 inches high and 9% inches deep, and 
is housed in a leather-bound, moisture- 
proof carrying case harmonizing with 
that used for the Sonomaster. The 
Browning Tuner provides means of con- 
verting existing amplifier and AM radio 
installations to FM reception. Victor 
Animatograph Corp., Dept. CUB, Daven- 
port, lowa. (Key No. 313) 


Reo Royale Lawn Mower 


The new Reo Royale is a 21 inch cut, 
self-propelled lawn mower with 1 h.p. 4 
cycle engine having a capacity to cut 3 
acres per day. This reel type mower has 
the “Magic Touch” fingertip control, an 
adjustable lightweight steel handle that 
stands upright for easier storing, 5 blade 
reel and micrometer-type hand adjusting 
screws. Reo Motors, Lawn Mower Divi- 
sion, Dept. CUB, Lansing 20, Mich. 
(Key No. 314) 


Packaged Air Conditioning Unit 





The redesigned packaged air condi-, 
tioning unit recently announced by U. S. 
Air Conditioning Company cools, dehu- 
midifies, filters, circulates and ventilates. 
Features of the new model include a 
newly designed hermetically-sealed mo- 
tor-compressor unit which is completely 
sealed against leaks, dirt and moisture; 
glass fiber insulation which makes the 
unit vermin and rat proof; inexpensive, 
disposable type air filters, and more com- 
pactness. The unit is available in 3 and 
5 ton capacities and is readily installed 
by simple connections to an electric out- 
let, a water system and a drain. 

The unit can be used for air condi- 
tioning classrooms, offices, or other areas 
and a remote installation may be made, 
the conditioned air being distributed 
through a duct system. The attractive, 
welded steel cabinet has smooth exterior 
finish which may be repainted to har- 
monize with any decorative scheme if 
desired. U. S. Air Conditioning Co., 
Dept. CUB, Minneapolis 14, Minn. (Key 
No, 315) 





Miniature Fluorescent Lamps 


Two types of miniature fluorescent 
lamps have recently been announced to 
provide a cool light source of high in- 
tensity and uniform field, one for direct 
attachment to most types of microscopes 
and the other with supporting bracket 
or for attachment to a work bench. 

The microscope lamp has twin 4 watt 
fluorescent lamps which straddle the 
microscope objective lenses and direct a 
flood of light to all surfaces of the sub- 
ject under study. The design produces a 
light intensity of 450 foot-candles at a 3 
inch working distance and the operating 
temperature of the lamp allows comfort- 
able use. The other miniature lamp pro- 
duces a light intensity of 550 foot-candles 
at a 3 inch working distance. Both lamps 
operate only on 115 volts, 60 cycle, AC. 
Stocker & Yale, Dept. CUB, Marblehead, 
Mass. (Key No. 316) 
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Balanced Pressure Valve 


The Speakman Sentinel Balanced 
Pressure Shower Mixing Valve is de- 
signed to hold the water in the shower 
at the temperature set by the bather. 
The so-called “floating” Sentinel inside 
the valve works automatically to com- 
pensate for other drains on the water 
supply. In case of a severe drain on the 
supply of either hot or cold water, the 
Sentinel automatically cuts the shower 
to low pressure and if either hot or cold 
water is cut off entirely, the Sentinel 
immediately shuts off the shower. 

The device works on water pressure 
alone, thus there are no parts to get out 
of order. It is easily accessible for clean- 
ing should excessive alkali cause a coat- 
ing which might lessen its effectiveness. 
The device guards against injury from 
too hot water and the discomfort of a 
sudden undesired cold shower. Speak- 
man Company, Dept. CUB, Wilming- 
ton 99, Del. (Key No. 317) 


Peda Spray Dispensers 


The new series “C” Peda Spray Dis- 
pensers, used to combat athlete's foot 
and other infections, are made with 
aluminum tanks. The dispenser ejects a 
fine solution-mist to the feet as the in- 
dividual steps on the aluminum grille. 
Contained within the fully enclosed tank 
with a built-in drainage system, the solu- 
tion cannot be diluted or contaminated 
by drippings from the body or by pre- 
vious users, The solution does not require 
changing and users have reported 12,000 
to 16,000 applications from each filling 
of the 3% gallon tank. The unit meas- 
ures 26 inches in diameter and stands 
5¥, inches high. Peda Spray Co., Inc., 
Dept. CUB, 26 E. 42nd St., New York 
17. (Key No. 318) 





Letheray Germicidal Unit 


Stores of food and other supplies kept 
in storerooms can be protected from air- 
borne bacteria and mold spores with 
the new Letheray germicidal unit. It is 
so designed that it can be placed in any 
position practicable for thorough irradi- 
ation. Swivel joints permit movement of 
the complete unit or parts of it to any 
position. The stem may be suspended 
vertically, with lamp horizontal or per- 
pendicular, depending on conditions. 

Letheray is equipped with a Hanovia 
cold cathode lamp and will operate at 
normal or freezing temperatures. The 
fixture is made of polished aluminum 
and the 12 foot aluminum cable makes 
it possible to install it just where it is 
needed. The unit can also be used to 
sanitize washrooms, rest rooms, lava- 
tories and similar areas. Hanovia Chem- 
ical & Mfg. Co., Dept. CUB, Newark, 
N. J. (Key No. 319) 
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Product Literature 


© The use of glass block, in public 
buildings is illustrated in a 12 page 
booklet, “Daylight in Public Buildings,” 
available from American Structural Prod- 
ucts Co., Toledo 1, Ohio, a subsidiary 
of Owens-Illinois Glass Co. A section 
devoted to the use of glass block in edu- 
cational institutions carries illustrations 
showing Insulux glass block as fenes- 
tration material. (Key No. 320) 


© A file folder size chart entitled “Ready 
Reference of Employees’ Uniform Sizes” 
has been developed by Angelica Jacket 
Co., 1419 Olive St., St. Louis 3, Mo., as 
a convenience in keeping a permanent 
record of employees’ uniform sizes. Space 
for keeping the record is given on the 
face of the chart while a uniform meas- 
uring chart and instructions for order- 
ing are on the reverse side. (Key No. 


321) 


@ Detailed information on “Portable 
Steel Grandstands and Bleachers Engi- 
neered by Safway” is provided in a book- 
let published by Safway Steel Products, 
Inc., 6228 W. State St., Milwaukee 13, 
Wis. Construction data, photographs of 
installations, blue print drawings and 
table of seating capacities for bleachers 
are some of the interesting facts included. 


(Key No. 322) 


¢ A folder on the use of Micromet in 
controlling corrosion, preventing lime 
scale and stopping “red water” discolor- 
ation in water systems has been issued 
by Calgon, Inc., Hagan Bldg., Pittsburgh 
30, Pa. Entitled “A Positive Answer to 
Corrosion, Lime Scale, Red Water,” the 
folder gives detailed information on the 
use of this food-grade vitreous phos- 
phate, which does not affect the taste or 


odor of the water. (Key No. 323) 


e Catalog 900 issued by Sarco Company, 
Inc., Empire State Bldg., New York 1, 
gives detailed information on the new 
steam and water mixer developed by this 
company to provide hot water at isolated 


points. (Key No. 324) 


e “Hints for Effective Slidefilm Projec- 
tion” is the title of a leaflet issued by 
Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Points covered include the importance 
of good showmanship, the necessity of 
making advance preparations, where to 
locate the screen and projector, how to 
arrange the seats and other details. (Key 


No. 325) 


e The new Projection Data Card issued 
by Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., 2711 N. 
Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39, contains accu 
rate screen tables for 8 and 16 mm. 
motion pictures, 2 by 2 slides and 35 
mm. filmslides, standard aperture chart 
and other information. It is made of 


plastic in pocket size. (Key No. 326) 
































e “How to Choose the Right 
Equipment” is the title of a help 
booklet prepared by the Anthracite } 
stitute, 101 Park Ave., New York { 
Up-to-date information on hard cof 
burning equipment and its uses js pre. | 
sented. (Key No. 327) 


Suppliers’ Plant News 


Ceco Steel Product Corporation, many. 
facturer of metal construction prod 

announces removal of its general offices 
from the firm’s Plant No. 1 to a new 
office building at 5601 W. 26th St. Chi 
cago 50. The new office building is par 
of a general company expansion pr 
which includes an addition of 50.0%) 
square feet of manufacturing space tg: 
Plant No. 1, a new warehouse bay adde 
to the Ceco plant at 1450 Mirasol S$ 
Los Angeles, and a new plant and offig 
building at 1902 Weber St., Houste 
Tex. (Key No, 328) 


Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., 
St. & First Ave., New York 17, m 
facturer of paint products, announces { 
acquisition of the Bishop-Conklin paj 
company of Los Angeles, California, 
present production facilities of 
Bishop-Conklin Company will be ¢ 
larged and a new synthetic resin ph 
is under construction. The acqui 
company will continue under its own 
name as a division of Devoe & Raynolds 
and will permit the company to serve 
West Coast consumers more adequately, 


(Key No. 329) 
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Excel Movie Products, Inc., announces 
removal of its offices from 4234 W. 
Drummond to 1321 S. Michigan Ave, 
Chicago 5. (Key No. 330) 


Goodall Fabrics, Inc., 525 Madison Ave, fe @ 
New York 22, announces the opening of 
the new Goodall Fabric showrooms on 
the second floor of the Western Furni- 
ture Mart, San Francisco. Designed by 
Miss Eleanor Le Maire, the space has 
modern color, lighting and arrangement 
and includes reception room, general 
showroom, private showrooms and exec 


utive and sales offices. (Key No. 331) 
John Sexton & Co., 500 N. Orleans St, 


Chicago 90, announces the opening of a 
new Chemical Division at Pittsburgh, 
Pa. The new division will produce mer 
chandise falling in the three general 
classifications: detergent compounds, it- 
secticides and soft soaps. The new chen 
ical line will carry the Sexton label and 
will be packaged to differentiate thest 
products from the food products pre 
duced by the company. The merchat- 
dise will be sold exclusively by the com 
pany and a service department is being 
set up to aid administrators in solving 
problems having to do with produds 
available in the chemical line. (Key No 
332) 
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73 FACTORY BRANCHES 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


Wir any product for college or university use,you're seeking just one thing—RESULTS. This 
simple requirement extends every manufacturer's responsibility far beyond simply offering 
a good product. With Honeywell, such responsibility is accepted by service that begins 
with solving a problem in the plan stage, follows through at the time of installation— 
and Honeywell service carries on throughout the life of every installation to assure 
performance at the high standards to which every Honeywell product is made. To 
provide such service, Honeywell has 73 offices in the United States and Canada staffed 
with factory-trained engineers. 


Today, most Honeywell modulating electric and pneumatic controls are 
available for immediate delivery. Investigate now the ways in which other colleges 
and universities are benefiting from Honeywell automatic control. Write or phone 

the Honeywell branch in or near your city . . . . Minneapolis-Honeywell, 

Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. In Canada: Leaside, Toronto 17, Ontario. 
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How will you serve pineapple? Sliced, thick or thin. . . in dessert cuts... 
in pies or desserts . . . or in a brimming glass of invigorating juice? Any 
way—and all ways—serve Sexton fruits. Your guest may not see the 
label but he will taste the difference. From our large assortment, you can 
serve any and every fruit—in all its varieties — with that fresh-picked 
flavor that wins guests and influences patronage. A few cents more per 


can... but also more servings per can... and more certain guest pleasure. 
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